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OUR COVER: Erich von Stroheim directing Caesare Gravina (as 
Zerkow, the junkman) and Dale Puller (as Maria Macapa) in a 
scene from the great secondary story in ‘“Greed,’’ which was 
totally eliminated by MGM in the severely mutilated release 
version of the film. Counterpointing the debacle of Trina, Mc- 
Teague and Marcus who were destroyed by avarice was the story 
of Zerkow’s lust for a nonexistent gold hoard, figment of the 
— of the demented Maria, which ends in murder and 
suicide. 

NOTE: All still captions in this issue are by Herman G. Weinberg. 
The stills are from the personal collection of Mr. Weinberg. 
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This issue of FILM CULTURE closes our monthly 
edition. 

For three years we have been publishing in this 
country a periodical devoted to the advanced criti- 
cism of the motion pictures —- motion pictures as an 
art and as a social phenomenon. But, as yet, we have 
not had a sufficient support on the part of the au- 
dience. There are not enough people in this country 
who realize that film is an Art and that motion pic- 
ture fan magazines are not enough. The institutions 
and foundations whose functions include the support 
of cultural activities have refused to help us, and, what 
is more, FILM CULTURE has been asked to pay taxes! 
FILM CULTURE has suffered from the same sort of 
“men's stupidity" that killed Erich von Stroheim. 

Therefore, beginning with this issue, FILM CUL- 
TURE will appear on an un-periodical basis, with se- 
lected collections of articles and essays on cinema — 
partisan-like, the most effective way at this juncture. 

We are announcing this with lucid anger, anger be- 
cause when billions are spent on the “art of war’ the 
true arts and culture have to lead an underground 
life; anger because a country, that boasts of being 
the most prosperous of all countries, cannot afford a 
single competent film publication (Russia has one, 
Italy has several, and France, and England . . .}; and, 
finally, anger because the film-makers and film edu- 
cators themselves haven't shown neither genuine en- 
thusiasm nor consciousness of their real needs and 
have let FILM CULTURE wage an unequal fight. 

However, we are young and see our aims clearly; 
we are therefore not easily discouraged and shall 
continue our work towards the development of inde- 
pendent film criticism and production in this country. 
We feel that it is our duty not to let conformity, busi- 
ness, and the “art of war" engulf the creative spirit 
of man without a protest. This commitment has guided 
us in the past and we shall maintain it in all our future 


activities. JONAS MEKAS 


SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION for the continuation 
of FILM CULTURE. OUR NEXT ISSUE will appear 
later in the summer, with articles by Richard Griffith, 
David Flaherty, Slavko Vorkapich, Parker Tyler, Lewis 
Jacobs, Edouard Laurot, and two synopses of TABU 
— that of Robert Flaherty and that of F. W. Murnau. 


KILLED BY STUPIDITY 


Erich von Stroheim has left us a body of work which 
could only be his. Twenty-five years has not changed 
his unusual novelty. 

Twenty-five years! That is the time that has passed 
since the pitiless machine of Hollywood destroyed the 
author who stands, with Chaplin, as the greatest of 
those who leave upon the screen the mark of their 
own personal style. Twenty-five years before his death, 
Stroheim was killed by men's stupidity. 

An author of genius is one who creates without 
imitating and who draws the best of his work from 
his own depths. In our craft, where equivocation and 
confusion of values reign endemically, how many can 
answer this definition? Whatever their number, Erich 
von Stroheim is at their head: He owes nothing to 
anyone, and we are all the debtors of this man who 


died in poverty. RENE CLAIR 
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THE LAST YEARS 


As very little has been written (in the American press) 
about the last ten years of Erich von Stroheim’s life, the 
editor of “Film Culture” has suggested that I, an old 
friend of von Stroheim and one who saw him constantly 
during that time, tell his readers something of this final 
period. 

In late 1945, after spending the war years in Holly- 
wood, von Stroheim returned to France, where he had 
first gone to work in 1936 and where he had become 
established — after the ups-and-downs of the depression 
years in America as one of the Gallic cinema’s favorite 
players. He was welcomed in Paris with a re-release of 
most of his prewar French films and was signed, even 
before he landed, to appear in a series of motion pic- 
tures. Most unfortunately, none of these postwar French 
films — save, perhaps, The Dance of Death, a filming of 
the Strindberg play, and Sacha Guitry’s Napoleon — 
were of the first order. But the name of von Stroheim 
remained a tremendous box-office draw and, lacking 
financial independence, he continued to act until about 
a year before his death. 

An unfailing artist, he was incapable of giving a poor 
performance and on the screen his presence held re- 
spectful attention. He would complain bitterly about 
the quality of the scripts he received and try his best to 
doctor them, injecting “business” and improving dialogue 
to make them more persuasive. But he always acted 
with zest and relish and he was especially pleased when 
Guitry engaged him to play Beethoven in Napoleon. It 
took but two days to shoot the sequence. but both Guitry 
and the critics found this brief bit one of the outstanding 
scenes in the three-hour spectacle. 

When von Stroheim first returned to France in 1945, 
he lived in a picturesque, rambling old hotel in Barbizon 
on the edge of the Fontainebleau forest. Former resi- 
dents in this one-time coaching inn included Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Manet, and George Moore (who wrote, 
I believe, most of “Memoirs of My Dead Life” on the 
premises). It served as a tranquil and relaxing retreat 
from the hectic days before the cameras. 

In 1947 he moved to Maurepas, Seine-et-Oise, into a 
large, comfortable chateau, the property of his com- 
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panion, Denise Vernac, a beautiful and charming woman 
whose complete devotion brightened his last years. This 
house, on the outskirts of a tiny hamlet, lies in the heart 
of the Corot country and he seemed content here, es- 
pecially during the summer months when he would write 
at a table in a lovely rose garden basking in the sunshine. 

In this garden he wrote the novel “The Fires of Saint 
John,” an immediate best-seller in France. He followed 
it with a sequel, rewrote his film script “Poto-Poto” into 
novel form in French, and had commenced work on his 
memoirs when he was stricken. 

He came to love country life more and more, and when 
such friends as Anita Loos, Gloria Swanson, Clarence 
Brown, Charles MacArthur, Albert Lewin, and William 
Wyler visited Paris, he would insist on their coming to 
spend a day at Maurepas rather than go to town. 

Occasionally, he did enjoy an evening in Paris. The 
theater, he would say, was the only thing he missed in 
the country. He attended the Comédie-Frangaise pre- 
mieres, and was always on hand for the first nights at 
the Michodiere (a playhouse managed by Yvonne Prin- 
temps. her husband Pierre Fresnay, and Francois Perier 
— all old friends), and took in many of the new plays 
and the personal appearances of Maurice Chevalier. 
After the theater he enjoyed having supper at the now- 
vanished Club de Paris, where stage and screen folk 
gathered, or at the upstairs restaurant at Maxim’s. He 
was a brilliant talker and would hold his guests en- 
thralled until the early hours. 

He seemed to enjoy the theater more and more as he 
grew older and talked of writing a play. though he held 
fast to his theory that the film was potentially the 
greatest of art forms. La Strada, Orphée, Forbidden 
Games, East of Eden, and Roman Holiday were some 
of the more recent pictures he praised. 

He was a great reader and had an insatiable appetite 
for books, old and new. One summer day about three 
years ago he telephoned me around noon and suggested 
we lunch. The temperature was hovering near 90 and 
we drove to the top of Montmartre to escape the heat 
and lunch in the open. 

“Well, what’s new?” he asked with his famous ironic 
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Mae Busch in “The Devil’s Passkey’’. . . The scene is a garden 
party in France shortly after World War I. 


smile, as we settled on a café terrace. “You should stop 
panning actors and plays and lingering in the gyp joints. 
You ought to move to the country and write a play.” 

“T read a fine story last night.” I said in self-defense. 

“Have you finished it?” he inquired eagerly. 

“Yes, and I’m willing to bet that you won’t put it 
down until you finish it. It holds you in an extraordinary 
way.” 

He took this novel, a translation from the Spanish, 
back to his home and late that evening, while I was at my 
desk “panning actors and plays,” he telephoned. 

“You win, Tom,” he said. “Not only couldn’t I stop 
reading, but now I can’t stop writing. I’ve started a 
film treatment.” 

Each weekend for the next three months when I visited 
Maurepas, we would have long discussions about this 
book. He wanted to transpose the scene to Austria as 
that background was more familiar to him, but I felt 
the story, though not dependent on its setting. would be 
more colorful with the Latin scene. 

He had high hopes to direct his adaptation — “as a 
directorial comeback and as a swan song,” he would say 

but it was impossible to find financial support. His 
scenario is one of the best things he ever wrote for the 
screen and Jean Renoir is now interested in filming it. 
iollowing the exacting von Stroheim outline. As the 
screen rights for the novel have not been cleared. I must 
refrain from revealing its title. 

He had many other notions of writing screenplays 
from the books he read. I remember a treatment of 
Merejkowski’s “Romance of Leonardo da Vinci” he talk- 
John Dos Passos’ “1919,” Lajos 
Zilahy’s “The Dukays” and its sequel, “The Angry 
Angel,” were other novels in which he saw great screen 
possibilities. Years ago, Thomas Mann, a great ad- 
mirer of his work, had suggested that he write and direct 
a film based on “The Magic Mountain.” It seems in- 
credible today that no producer for this project could 
be found. 

When he visited London in 1954 to attend a festival 
of his films, the British reporters described his bitterness 
about Hollywood, and it is true that when asked direct 
questions about his career, he would give some direct 


ed of one evening. 
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Von Stroheim and Mae Busch in ‘Foolish Wives’’. 
many sequences that were cut from the film 


and tart replies. But I think it is interesting to note that 
he talked very little about the past and always a great 
deal about the future. He resented, as we all do, the 
debasing of a possible art form by certain unscrupulous 
and greedy men in squeezing out of it every possible 
penny, but, a man of great imagination and talent as a 
talker, he did not bore his friends with platitudes. When 
“The Lion’s Share” (Bosley Crowther’s history of 
M.G.M.) came out, I asked if he wanted to read it. 

“Certainly not!” he exclaimed. “If I wasn’t sick, it 
would make me sick. I’m interested in the future.” 

But the terrible waste of the past did haunt him. One 
afternoon, perhaps three weeks before his death. as | 
sat at his bedside, he said: “This isn’t the worst. The 
worst is that they stole twenty-five years of my life.” 

In 1955 the Beaux Arts department of the Belgian 
government wrote to say that it had acquired a print 
of The Merry Widow and that it would be honored if 
he would attend its showing in Brussels. He invited me 
to accompany him. 

It was a gala occasion with royalty and a crowd of 
2.000 in attendance. He was asked to give an address. 
He spoke for about half an hour and on this occasion he 
did go into the past, describing dramatically the creation 
of this film and his savage battles with Mayer, Thalberg. 
and Mae Murray. The speech, I believe. was recorded 
and will be of great use to future biographers. 

When he first told me that the Belgian government 
was to have this special showing of The Merry Widow, 
| advised him to make certain that it would not be shown 
“cold” (the unfortunate practice in Europe of showing 
silent films without musical accompaniment) and _ that 
a score of the celebrated Lehar operetta be prepared. 

“It was made with music and it must be shown with 
music, and so should all other silent films. Someone 
once asked H. L. Mencken who wrote the music of “The 
Merry Widow’ and he said, ‘No one wrote it . . God wrote 
it!” 

Von Stroheim smiled sadly. 

“Who wrote Beethoven then?” he asked. “Anyway. 
Franz Lehar conducted the premiere of my film in Vienna 
so I must demand the music in Brussels.” 

On the screen of the Palais des Beaux Arts in Brussels 
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Dorothy Wallace as the Princess Gisella and Sidney Bracey as 
her stablegroom in ‘‘Merry Go Round’. Their love affair was 
completely eliminated. 

the von Stroheim Merry Widow sparkled as though new; 
its wit, its irony, its romance untouched by the passing 
of thirty years. When John Gilbert fell in the duel, von 
Stroheim called for the houselights to be turned on. 
“That’s where my story ended, but they insisted on the 
ending you will now see.” 

A few years ago I was able to secure from the Pat 
Powers estate a copy of The Wedding March, but, though 
it had been released with a synchronized score, the music 
was not on the film. Apparently, in the early talkie 
days, sound was not recorded on the film. * However, 
Russel Holman of Paramount happened to be in Paris 
and promised me he would find the missing records 
and ship them on, which he did in due course. The 
Cinémathéque of Paris then offered to foot the expense 
if von Stroheim would record the sound onto his film. 
He worked on this for two months and was very pleased 


* Discs were used. There were fourteen discs for the 


reels of The Wedding March. 


fourteen 


A FEW REMINISCENCES 


It always seemed to me that there was an entertaining 
spiritual kinship between Erich von Stroheim and the 
wonderfully monstrous Daniel Quilp, of “The Old Cur- 
iosity Shop.” And I mean between the Dickens villain 
and the actual von Stroheim, not those sinister Prussian 
officers he created in his early films. The similarity lay 
in their mutual delight in scaring people. Almost my 
last memory of Erich was of sitting with him in an 
outdoor Paris café and watching when American tourists, 
as they had a way of doing, stopped nearby to stare 
at him. I don’t recall that he actually made faces at 
them, as Quilp did. But he would frown and glower 
balefully, and snarl a little, and the result always de- 
lighted him. 

He also got a lot of pleasure shocking various selected 
people. I remember, in particular, when a visiting 
American drama critic and his wife were taken to meet 
him, and they were perhaps a trifle lofty, as we drama 
critics sometimes have a tendency to be, toward a cinema 
personage. I’m sure von Stroheim didn’t dislike them, 
but he was in one of his outrageous moods. and he set 
out to shock them by a few creative reminiscences. That 


Gibson Gowland as McTeague in ‘‘Greed’’ which originally began, 
as did the book, with McTeague lunching in the Car Conductor's 
Coffee Joint. 


with the result. 

The last years of his life, as you see, were not empty 
and barren ones, and the film pioneer, though long ago 
rated a back number as a director by producers, did not 
die a forgotten man. Last March the French government 
awarded him the Legion of Honor and, lying on a sofa 
in his drawing room, surrounded by the elite of the 
French theater and cinema world, he was decorated by 
Jacques Flaud, minister of the French film industry. 
He wept openly as his achievements were praised, and 
raised his right arm stiffly to salute by way of reply. 

An uncompromising artist, he had a hard life and a 
hard death, but his courage never faltered. In addition 
to his rare talent — perhaps even genius — he was an 
uncommonly kind and sympathetic human being, pos- 
sessing what the French call “the politeness of the 
heart.” He accomplished only a small part of what he 
might have done, but such is usually the uncompromising 
artist’s lot. One does what one can. 


BY RICHARD WATTS JR. 


was some years ago, and I know that the two visitors, 
who are not without their own sophistication, still shud- 
der at the memory. 

But, while Erich delighted in scaring the tourists and 
shocking the visitors, he could be incredibly sensitive. 
He once ran off The Wedding March for me and. in 
the party, there was the French wife of an American 
newspaperman. Both cherished von Stroheim as a legend, 
and the wife was awed into silence by the presence of 
the great man. It was clearly an almost pathetic tribute 
to him, but later that afternoon I spent hours trying to 
convince him that she hadn’t been expressing a scornful 
distaste. And I’m aware that I was unsuccessful. 

It is certainly not my intention to suggest that the 
outrageousness was a mask and the sensitivity the true 
von Stroheim. That would be a ridiculous oversimplifica- 
tion of an extremely complex man. The outrageousness 
was very real, but so was the sensitivity. A conflicting 
dual pattern ran through his life. The scoffer, the cynical 
and sophisticated mocker of conventional morals and 


morality was also a mystic and a deeply religious man, 
whose Catholicism 


was no less sincere because it was 
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The combination bawdy house-saloon for the miners in ‘Greed’ 
that was cut from the film. 


mixed with a kind of perversely sadistic diabolism. Cer- 
tainly there was no hypocrisy in the intermingling of 
faith and cynicism. He was far too brutally frank for 
any such weakness. 

There was obviously less conflict of values in his 
contrasting attitude towards men and animals. For it 
was perfectly logical to him, and cculdn’t have been a 
surprise to anyone who knew him, that von Stroheim’s 
decided tendency to be savage to people went right along 
with his tenderness and sentimentality toward his beloved 
mongrel dog named Trouble. In that relationship there 
was not only mutual fondness but mutual respect, and 
[ am probably falling into a von Stroheim sentimentality 
of my own when I wonder if Trouble bothered to survive 
him. 

The mingling of the outrageousness and the sensitivity, 
of the mystic believer and the mocker, of the romanticist 
and the realist not only made von Stroheim the complex 
and fascinating man that he was but was one of the 
major clues to his distinction as a creative artist. The 
dual pattern ran through the most grimly realistic of his 
films, where it provided the irony that was so vital to 
them. But the irony was equally important to such a 
masterpiece as his silent version of The Merry Widow, 
which was so triumphant a romantic achievement because 
of its accompanying note of cynical realism. 

If, in trying to write an estimate of von Stroheim as 
a man, | have fallen into the temptation to speak of him 
as an artist, it was inevitable in view of my first encounter 
with him. I had just become a motion picture critic on 
“The New York Herald Tribune” as assistant to the 
brilliant, witty and, I’m afraid. entirely forgotten Har- 
riette Underhill, and I was filled with high youthful 
ideals about the potentialities of the silent screen. 

Miss Underhill was amazingly sympathetic to my ro- 
mantic ardor, although she, herself, had become some- 
what disillusioned, and, when it was announced that a 
picture called Greed was to open, she was generous 
enough to ask me to review it. Another pioneer critic, 
the late John S. Cohen Jr., and I became its most ardent 
partisans and defenders: the great realistic silent film 
was both our esthetic credo and our crusade, and von 
Stroheim, who had fought and bled to make it, was our 
shining hero. 
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A wild party at Mme. Rosa’s elegant brothel in Vienna, from “The 
Wedding March”, that was alse eut from the film. 


We hadn’t met him then, and, when we finally did, 
we must have presented quite a problem to him. He 
wasn't adverse to receiving our ecstatic admiration, and 
he hadn't the hypocritical pretension to deny it, and yet 
he had hated and scorned his own film after he felt it 
had been ruined by its wholesale editing, and he wanted 
to make that clear, too. He managed it skillfully, denying 
neither his appreciation nor his conviction that we had 
been taken in by a slaughtered version of a masterpiece, 
and he certainly didn’t destroy our sound hero worship. 

I recall one other thing about the von Stroheim of 
those days, and it deals with the aforementioned Miss 
Underhill. A witty, charming, and independent-minded 
woman, she admired the outspoken actor-director’s bold, 
free spirit, but wasn’t particularly in sympathy with his 
creative ideas. She candidly preferred the screen’s more 
romantic aspects and its handsomer leading men. I would 
say their mutual attitude was more of respect than fond- 
ness. But, when she died, far too soon, it was only von 
Stroheim, and not the beautiful heroes she had applauded 
in print, who attended her funeral and went on with a 
small party of us to the burial. 

After that, I met him next for a moment in France at 
the outbreak of the war. although I saw him on the New 
York stage when he took over the role created by Boris 
Karloff in “Arsenic and Old Lace.” It was only when 
he was back in New York after returning from making 
Sunset Boulevard with Gloria Swanson that our friend, 
Thomas Quinn Curtiss, brought us together again for a 
pleasant evening of drinking and reminiscences. What 
I remember chiefly about the evening were his fascinating 
stories about his early days of hardship in America and 
his memories of working for D. W. Griffith, with particu- 
lar reference to playing a small role in /ntolerance. 

[ would certainly be exaggerating if I tried to say that 
he remembered my crusading zeal for Greed and The 
Merry Widow as vividly as I did. But he did recall it, 
although chiefly with amusement, and this was enough 
to begin the transformation of a casual acquaintance into 
what I believe was a genuine friendship. Thereafter, I 
saw him every summer in Paris, and, since my fondness 
for the French capital is a shade less than idolatry, our 
meetings became one of my chief reasons for going there. 

I confess that I was occasionally annoyed by his ca- 




















The ‘“‘white orchestra’ that provided the music for Prince Mirko’s 
revels in “The Merry Widow’ — cut from the film. 


pacity for virtual savagery toward people who irritated 
him, no doubt in part because I envied his skill at get- 
ting rid of nuisances. It was part of his complexity and, 
hence, of his fascination. For his ability to be savage 
was equaled only by his ability to be genuinely warm- 


HOMAGE TO AN ARTIST 


“They gave me a knockout blow in Hollywood,” he 
said bitterly, “and I’m still a little groggy.” 

Thus began our first meeting a few years before the 
last war, in 1936 or 1937. I had gone to see him with 
Henri Langlois and a few newspapermen, and I re- 
member that he served us drink after drink. At the 
time, he gave me the impression of springing up straight 
out of one of his films, for, very consciously, he was 
playing his own role. We were all deeply moved to see 
him in the flesh, true to his fame. 

Langlois and I would have liked to have had enough 
money to enable him to make a new film. This was 
during the heroic period of the Cinémathéque when 
Langlois stored films in his bathroom, and when we 
dreamed of recovering the negative of Eisenstein’s Mexi- 
can film and of inviting him to come and assemble his 
profaned masterpiece. Langlois already dreamed of re- 
storing the mutilated passages of Stroheim’s great works. 
But what could the then newborn Cinémathéque do? 

So we all drank a lot of whiskey and the great Stro- 
heim talked. As was his habit, he addressed himself 
exclusively to the only woman present, me, even though 
I am not especially photogenic. He was saying fantastic 
things about love and formulated very risqué paradoxes 
with the obvious intention of embarrassing me. His way 
of talking was strongly fascinating and we were both 
aware of the extraordinary charm of this strange and 
deeply hurt man, whose films we admired so much. We 
came away from that evening, Langlois and I, flabber- 
gasted and happy to have met him. We had the feeling 
of having played ourselves for a few hours in one of his 
films. 

After the war, in our small auditorium on the Avenue 
de Messine, Langlois was finally able to show him his 
disjointed films. I was sitting next to him when Foolish 
Wives was shown. He had an amazing ability to recall 
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The “black orchestra’’ that provided the music for the orgies in 
Mme. Rosa's fancy bordello, from ‘“‘The Wedding March” — cut 
from the film. 

hearted, sympathetic, and kind. And, when he was in 
good form, no one could be a more delightful companion. 
Whatever he did or said, it was always on an epic scale. 
He was truly a giant in a time, and a profession, of 
pygmies. 
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the vanished passages. 

“Here,” he told us, “I move toward the mirror, I look 
at myself in it, and I squeeze a pimple on my chin.” 

He always spoke of his roles by saying “I was doing 
this or that,” so precisely did he relive them. 

We were especially overcome — Mary Meerson, Lang- 
lois, and I — when he saw Greed for the first time. 
Tears ran down his cheeks, and we heard him murmur: 

“It isn’t possible, it’s a crime. . .” 

He described each missing scene for us. If only I had 
a tape recorder to preserve his words! We listened to 
him breathlessly, seeing the original film gradually re- 
created before us, 


EISNER 


secretly dreaming of recovering its 
lost fragments, which were perhaps moldering in some 
cellar or attic. 

Later we showed him Wedding March. This time I was 
sitting next to him and his wife Denise Vernac, lovely 
companion of his days of disappointment and difficulty, 
guardian angel, angel of patience. The film was being 
run at sixteen frames per second. After a few minutes, 
Stroheim got up. 

“This film is unbearable, boring, horrible,’ he said. 

I was looking at him startled; his words seemed like a 
sacrilege. 

“At what speed are you showing it?” he asked abruptly. 

“At sixteen frames, naturally.” 

“But the film was shot at twenty-four frames! 
was music, records!” 

I ran to the projection booth. And now the original 
rhythm came back: the film became sublime. But 
Stroheim still wasn’t pleased; again he described the 
missing scenes: 

“Here, after having gotten up, I was shaving: this scene 
was essential, for it showed me pitilessly, and you had to 
see it to understand how Mitzi transformed me in what 


followed.” 


There 








Von Stroheim with Tully Marshall as the decadent Baron Sixtus 
Sadoja, during “The Merry Widow” filming. 


The death of Baron Sadoja from a paroxysm on his wedding night, 
from “The Merry Widow” cut from the film 

Then he evoked still more scenes which had been cut, 
explained them to us, made us understand their meaning. 

Later, in the control rooms. he tried to bring back 
the rhythm of some love scenes, where Sternberg had cut 
in order to introduce at impossible intervals the image of 
the little bird and of the owl; 
pletely successful in modifying this arbitrary montage, 


but he was not com- 


since it was impossible to join the shots in the way he 
wanted without introducing some jerkiness. 

Patiently, for days and days, he worked at the Ciné 
mathéque with his wife and the excellent editor Renée 
Lichtig. He was almost happy. American friends had 
succeeded in regaining the records, and with the help 
of Renée Lichtig he was able to put a sound track on 
the film. He worked with passion, without respite. 

On the evening that we were to present Wedding March 
(which at this time still lacked a sound track) at the 
Cinémathéque. towards six o'clock that is, at the last 
minute Stroheim, who had just made a final check-up, 
suddenly cried out: 

“No. we won't show the film, | don’t want to... people 
will laugh. they ll find it ridiculous.” 

I knew that downstairs in the auditorium, which was 
overcrowded, the people were passionately awaiting the 
film. 

“But Mr. Stroheim, our public enters into your films 
as into a cathedral; no one will dare laugh . . . except 
in those places where you have intended laughter.” 

We persuaded him to go downstairs; he went into the 
auditorium, crossed through the respectful crowd, and 
said, very much moved: 

“You were right.” 

When I saw the film again, on the eve of his departure 
for the Sao Paulo Festival, the print with its sound track 
was resplendent. As if by a miracle. the new negative, 
made from a rather gray, dull print, had accentuated 

There are some who claim that Sternberg only ‘‘transformed 


Marriage of the Prince (the second part of The Wedding March) 


It would have to be someone else, then, who altered The Wedding 
March. 


** Who wrote an article on this subject in “Cahiers du Cinema 
No. 37 


Chez Prince Mirko (Roy D'Arcy) at Francois’ maison de rendezvous 
during one of the dissolute Prince's revels, from ‘The Merry 
Widow” — cut from the film. 


the tonal values, and all the vanished shadings suddenly 
reappeared. 

Stroheim dreamed of reuniting the two films Wedding 
March and Marriage of the Prince in the style of Enfants 
du Paradis. Then another disaster: when he received the 
copy of Marriage of the Prince, he noticed that an alien 
hand had “digested” the first half of the film and had 
also retained of the second half only that which was 
strictly necessary to understand it. How could the miss- 
ing passages be recovered? 

At the time that we were preparing our exposition, 
“Le Soixantenaire du Cinema,” I returned to the “castle” 
at Maurepas. With Denise Vernac, I leafed through his 
scripts with emotion, scripts full of crossings-out and 
corrections, in his angular handwriting, made with that 
zeal for work which so characterized him. I looked at 
all his drawings one by one, from those for Blind Hus- 
bands to those for Wedding March, his sketehes for 
decor and costumes, in which portraits and characters 
were already being formed. For certain close-ups, he 
had drawn a facsimile of the bills of the small bistro in 
Wedding March in imitation of the coarse handwriting 
of an innkeeper; similarly, for another close-up, he had 
composed an address on a letter in the handwriting pe- 
culiar to a petty functionary. Finally, I looked respect- 
fully at a copy of the novel “McTeague,” annotated by 
Stroheim when he was preparing Greed. 

Recently, on the day when he was to receive the 
Legion of Honor, Langlois and | came ahead of time to 
see him alone. He held our hands for a long time. He 
said to me: 

“L rarely like the articles that are written about me, but 
I liked yours, full of understanding, and I thank you for 
ou 

And, making a little military salute: 

“I salute you, madame.” 

I answered him that it was a great honor for me to be 
saluted by Erich von Stroheim. 

He slowly turned toward me the poor head which he 
could hardly move. 

“And I am glad.” he said, “that it has not been a 
post-mortem article.” 


Strange fascination: he was in a huge sumptuous bed, 
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The cover drawing of the program notes for ‘“‘The Merry Widow,” 
prepared by the Cinematheque de Belgique for the November 28th, 
1955, screening of that film at the Palais des Beaux Arts, Brussels. 


his face very white. clad in black silk pajamas, lying 
under an immense red velvet blanket. and the hall — 
with its suits of armor, sabers, trophies — strangely re- 
sembling the hunting rendezvous from Marriage of the 
Prince. 





LA VEUVE JOYEUSE 


ERIC VON STROHEIM 





Magritte 

Farewell Erich von Stroheim, our friend, genius of the 
motion pictures. This too is not a post-mortem article, 
only a few scattered memories gathered here to pay 
you homage. nothing more. 


Copyright by “Cahiers du Cinema” 


ERICH VON STROHEIM INTRODUCES “'THE MERRY WIDOW" 


The following text is a transcription of Erich von 
Stroheim’s introductory remarks to a showing of “The 
Merry Widow” at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, 
November 28, 1955. Jacques Ledoux of the Cinémathéque 
de Belgique, who has provided us with this text, writes: 
“You will see that it was an unprepared speech, thus full 
of hesitations; furthermore it was typed by an employee 
who was satisfied in typing only what she heard.” 

. . | would like to introduce to you my friend, my 
collaborator. Denise Vernac (applause) ... It is 
always a very bad sign when a director has to speak 
before one of his own films ... (laughter) . . . because 
he will be making excuses . . . and that is exactly what 
| want to do. I have many reasons for it and for asking 
your patience. In the first place. because I speak very 
poor French. Secondly. because this film. The Merry 
Widow, was made thirty years ago. It is a very long 
time. In those days we did not have the techniques and 
equipment we have today. for instance. lighting. color. 
sound. .. And then, this film that you are going to see. 
this copy is a (Denise Vernac: “Contretype” . . .) 
a contretype from a completely different version. This 
is a 16 mm. copy and it will be projected on a regular- 
size screen and for that reason the images will not have 
the sharpness of focus. . . Also. we don’t have music. 
It was necessary, this very afternoon, to arrange some- 
thing during the last two hours. In the old days, the 
M.G.M. company had experienced composers who pre- 
pared scores for the theaters which had orchestras. The 
smaller theaters, naturally, had only pianos that’s all. 
Tonight we have a very intelligent. extremely ( Denise 
Vernac: “able” ...) able musician who will do his best. . 

Naturally. I like drama 
producers do not like it. 


tragedy. . . But the 
They like only what brings 
money, and in my youth I hated money. although today 
(laughter and applause). Therefore | never wanted 


to direct stories for infantiles like that .. . 
but because, before | embarked on The Merry Widow, I 


(laughter) ... 


had made a great tragedy . . . when I say “great,” I 
mean in length ...(laughter) ... and a great story... 
It was not my story this time — it was one of the great- 


est stories written by an American, Frank Norris, a 
student of Zola. And this film was, as the company 
(Denise Vernac: 
. . because it was 


said. a complete. a complete. 
(laughter ) 
not this company that gave me money to make the film 


“fiasco”. . .) fiasco 


but another one, which had supervised me during the 
shooting but which did not have a money interest in 
the film! It is very simple — the company did not give 
the film enough publicity and made it also into a fi- 
nancial fiasco. probably. However, for me, it was a great 
success artistically. I had always wanted to make a 
great film. a good film and a long one, too, with an 
intermission at a psychologically suitable moment - 

to give the audience time for dinner as the great Eugene 
O'Neill did in 
lude”... ) “Strange Interlude.” He did it several years 
And I made 
the film. But it was too long for the producer, because 


(Denise Vernac: “Strange Inter- 
after me. | wanted to do it in Greed. . 


he did not think about screening it in two sittings, as I 
did. So, the company hired a man who had never read 
Norris’s book, did not know anything about my editing 
ideas, and was ordered to edit it . so he edited it... 
.. he edited it. When, ten years later, 
I saw the film myself, for the first time, it was like 
seeing a corpse in a graveyard. | found it in its narrow 
casket among plenty of dust and a terrible stink . . 

I found a thin part of the backbone and 
a little bone of the shoulder. And, naturally. I became 
sick, it made me very sick, because [| had worked on 
this film for two years of my life. without any salary. 
(laughter). . . Two 


(laughter ) 


(laughter). 


Try to play this on your piano . 
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Von Stroheim ‘with megaphone) begins the shooting of ‘‘Greed’’. 
Ai the cameras: William Daniels and Ben Reynolds. 


years with a sick woman. with a sick child, very sick, 
with polio and me. working without a salary on this 
film, for two years! At the end of the two years, I 
thought: if this film comes out the way I made it. I will 
be the greatest film director living. 
edited like this. 
a producer coming to me and asking me to direct for 
him a film called The Merry Widow! He bought the 
rights to it for a great sum of money. dollars, not Bel- 
gian francs 


But. when it was 
And. after all this fiasco. imagine. 


and he had nothing for his money but 
the title. since the success of The Merry Widow was in 
its music. The story itself was ridiculous, or almost 
ridiculous. Naturally. | did not want to make it. And. 
besides. | had never had stars. because I don’t like stars 

both men and women stars. Particularly, women. . . 
When I direct, 


it is me who has the ideas. It is me who directs. So. 


(laughter) ... because they have ideas. . . 


to please me, the Company forced me to accept two 
Mae Murray. 


who always played under the direction of her husband. a 


stars. not one. Two! (laughter). 


very great man, very great. six-feet-three. and a very 
gentle man. | could make a comparison between a Saint 
Bernard dog (laughter). She. herself, if I may 
say sO... Was very active. very agile, too active 


laughter). So this grand man and this little woman 


you know very well who won the battle... (laugh- 
ter)... It was always Mae Murray, it was always she 


who won and the big Saint Bernard did exactly what his 
wife told him to do. But it was very different with me. 
since I was not married to this woman . (laughter)... 
No. She was very gentle. but she had ideas ... (laughter) 

. and. as I said before. I have ideas myself. So these 
two ideas... (laughter) . clashed. One time we had 
a terrible battle, during the embassy ball scene. and it 
was terrible because | had 350 extras in it who loved me 
very much it was always the workers who liked me. 
not the produc ers the workers 
difference ? (laughter and applause). So this woman 
thought it was after the First World War ... and 
she called me “dirty Hun”. Naturally. I did not like 


it, since I was born in Austria, in Vienna. and since she 


do you see the 


was born in Vienna. too... (laughter)... As a matter 


of fact, she was born in Czechoslovakia. but then I did 
not see much difference 


(laughter ) and since 
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McTeague’s dipsomaniac father who dies in delirium tremens early 
in “‘Greed’’. All scenes showing the father were cut from the film 


my workers, my extras understood that this meant the 
end, they took off their uniforms and threw them on the 
floor. . . 

I want to tell you a very, very strange story. You will 
permit me to sit down (he sits down on the podium). 
Thank you. Because this is a very strange story 
(laughter). I am very superstitious. also religious, 
and in many cases that goes together. as you know. | 
had troubles with Mae Murray, as I said already. and 
also troubles with electricity, lamps, with the helpers, 
with everybody. And it was strange, because it had never 
happened that way before. So, after the duel with Mae 
Murray, I was discharged by the company. but really 

(laughter). But I almost forgot to tell you my 
story. .. Since I am very superstitious and a mystic, I 
used to visit a certain voyeuse (Denise Vernac: “voy- 
ante” ...) voyante ... (laughter). So. before I 
started working on The Merry Widow, at the time when 
the company approached me, I naturally went first to 
my friend Madame Ora... (laughter). . . She was an 
old woman, only an EAR, so I asked her what would be 
the outcome, should I make the film or not? She waited 
a little while. just enough to give the necessary weight. 
and said that I should “absolutely do it” because it will 
be a great feather in my hat (laughter). . . In Cal- 
ifornia nobody wears a hat, and I did not have a hat — 
but she assured me of great success, a large feather, a 
beautiful plume in my hat, bon! So I started the film, 1 
was discharged, and I came immediately, the first thing 
I did, to my adviser Madame Ora. I told her that I was 
discharged and that the president of the company had 
shown me the doors himself and that, in my turn, I'd 
given him a few words which he will never forget, and 
that I am in the street now. What should I do? And 
you have assured me that this will be a large feather in 
my hat! The Madame said to me: “Monsieur von Stro- 
heim, I can’t change my idea. You will continue tomor- 
row on The Merry Widow, you will direct it tomorrow. 
and it will be a great success and it will be a great 
feather in your hat.” I said, “Madame, you have not 
understood me correctly. I am in the street .. .” (laugh- 
ter)... “No. Monsieur, it is you who does not under- 
stand, it is you who does not understand. You will be 
continuing tomorrow morning.” And this was at six 


























o'clock in the afternoon. And she says to me, further, 
that now, this very moment, there are four or five men 
in my Los Angeles home waiting to see me. . . regarding 
tomorrow's work. I said, “But this is ridiculous, isn’t 
it?” And she says, “They are in uniforms .. .” (laugh- 
ter)... And it was the time of prohibition in California. 
and I. like a good citizen, had plenty of whiskey in my 
house... (laughter) . .. and a few whiskeys in my 
car, just like that... (laughter)... That meant this 
... (laughter) ... the years not in a private prison but 
on the island of Alcatraz. So I hurried home and, 
believe it or not, there were four men waiting and they 
were in uniforms. But they were not policemen but 
from the staff of the company, sent by the president 
himself to speak with me, to ask me to continue work 
on the film the next morning! That was too much 

too strange. During the night the president sent his men 
twice more. just to be sure that I would definitely be at 


PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST 


When I wrote this article, almost a quarter of a century 
ago for the unrealized “Encyclopedia del Cinema,’ I surely 
did not expect that at its first publication it would serve as 
an obituary. (Erich von Stroheim died on May 12, 1957, after 
along illness, in the castle of Maurepas, France.) RK. A: 


Stroheim is one of the great exceptional figures of 
\merican commercial film-making. By interfering with 
the business. he bestows on it. at the same time, some of 
the spiritual dignity it lacks otherwise. In Hollywood 
the mechanization and commercialization of human crea- 
tivity have been carried to the most violent consequences, 
not only because of American thoroughness at work, but 
also because the tendencies of modern industry have been 
applied here to the most recalcitrant object, namely, art. 
In Hollywood, therefore, the rebellion of a strong and 
exceptional personality against the rules and the norms 
assumes gigantic dimensions. Millions of dollars are at 


stake. and the structure raised to protect these values 
must be shaken if an individual artist is to insist on the 
freedom necessary for him to work according to his own 
standards. Chaplin can afford such freedom because his 
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Von Stroheim plays a bit as a baloon seller at a fair to which 
Trina (Zasu Pitts) and McTeague (Gibson Gowland) go, in 
“Greed’’. Cut from the film. 


work the next morning, at 8:30 — counting thirty minutes 
for the peace talks... Oui! Madame Ora was right. | 
continued directing, it was one of the great successes of 
its time, and it was chosen by the critics of America as 
the best film of 1926. That, perhaps, is not such a great 
credit in itself, since, probably. the other films were 
very bad... (laughter). . . At any rate. this film has 
made for its company four and a half million . . . though 
not for me. I had twenty-five per cent of it. How much 
do you think I received? ... 

I thank you once more and ask you to have patience 

because the film is thirty years old, this print is only a 
16 mm. version projected on too large a screen, and | 
don’t have the sound or the color or the cinerama. 
I have nothing. And so I have made all the possible 
excuses that I could think of. All the good things in 
this film were made by me. The things that are no 
good in it were made by others. 


- BY RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


films are so successful commercially that all lavishness 
of production methods is made up at the box office, 
whereas the success of a film by Stroheim is always 
uncertain. Some of his works exerted their fascinating 
power even on the masses. But the exuberant strength 
of others could not be stomached by a public that is 
used to the mixture of moderate sweetness and moderate 
cruelty typically found in the average film fare. 

The director and actor Erich von Stroheim is one of 
the three or four film artists whose work may be measur- 
ed by the standards established through the traditions of 
the older arts. The contemporary scene. perhaps, does 
not as yet set these men off sufficiently against the many 
dozens of their talented colleagues. who are just as 
famous as they are, but as time passes they will come to 
stand out more and more lonely figures, the heroes 
of film history, and their work will be held in esteem 
unless, indeed, the precious negatives will have fallen 
victim to stupidity and carelessness. 

We all know Stroheim personally. He is one of the 
few actors who incarnate a particular type so intensively 
that they hardly need to act; it is sufficient for them to 





Trina (Zasu Pitts) cashes in her $5,000 lottery check for 250 $20 
gold pieces at the bank. Cut from ‘‘Greed’’. 


appear. But is this type the image of a great artist? 
Piercing eyes, wily and evil, a brutal mouth, a bald head, 
and the bull neck of a boxer — a man who, according 
to the film chroniclers, made good in Hollywood during 
the first World War by specializing in the stereotype of 
the sadistic German that was a stock in trade of propa- 
ganda movies; a nobleman, born in Vienna in 1888, an 
officer who had to leave the Austrian army, an immigrant 
who arrived in America in 1909, soldier, barkeeper, dish- 
washer, gardener, forester, stableman, acrobat, and final- 
ly movie actor. 

In scrutinizing the expression of the man’s head we 
may come to realize that polished intelligence and cul- 
tivated sensitivity are not the necessary prerequisites of 
every artist. Sometimes the wild fanaticism of an instinct- 
driven personality will hurl back into the world crea- 
tively shaped experiences whose images have been forged 
in the internal fire. One needs only to read about Stro- 
heim’s method of work to understand that what impels 
him is fanaticism rather than calculating reason. He 
works without any consideration of the taste or the money 
of his employers, on whom he depends; he is the most 
expensive, the most unmanageable director of all Holly- 
wood; he consumes mountains of negative film and, after 
one or two years of desperate editing. turns up with a 
thirty-thousand-foot giant that does not fit the customary 
programs of the picture houses — films so unwieldy or 
so excessive in their consummation of horror that other 
directors are called in to “complete” them, to tone them 
down, and to cut them to specification. 

The original version of Greed required eight hours of 
projection time. His magnum opus, a monumental indict- 
ment of bourgeois society, was torn apart and sold as 
two films: The Wedding March and Marriage of the 
Prince (also known as The Honeymoon). Merry-Go-Round 
was taken away from him while he was in the midst of 
his work and given to the director Rupert Julian for 
speedier and more conventional completion. Queen Kelly 
— a film that, still unfinished, only recently received in 
Paris its first public showing 


involved him in dif- 
ficulties with the producer. He has worked for all the 
large companies: for Universal, for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, for Paramount, and for United Artists. 

In Stroheim’s films. one and the same instinctive com- 
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pulsion determines every detail; hence the consistency 
of his closed, singular world — the most impressive ex- 
ample of style and personal atmosphere that, apart from 
Chaplin and the Russians, the history of the motion pic- 
tures has given us. 

With grandiose onesidedness. Stroheim contemplates 
the world through one of its segments. This segmentary 


world — to him, the whole world — is that of the army 
and the higher bourgeoisie in Imperial Austria. He hates 
that milieu and at the same time he loves it — as all 


great accusers seem to do with the objects of their wrath. 
He is part of it while he analyzes it as an outsider. He 
escaped from it across the ocean, but it never let him 
go. It has been said of him that he deals with outdated 
problems. Perhaps it is true that this particular nuance 
of vice and corruption, shielded by glamorous gentility, 
is no longer found in the image of our world, but the 
question that determines artistic validity is not whether 
a given setting exists, or continues to exist, but whether 
it is dramatic, that is, whether it embodies timeless con- 
flicts. 

Stroheim has reached for the enduring core of human 
conflicts more determinedly than have most other film- 
makers. There is, for instance, the gruesome humor of 
an episode in Foolish Wives wherein an American of- 
ficer stands stiffly, without making a move. after a lady 
drops her purse — an impoliteness that is explained later 
by revealing that the man had lost his arms in the war. 
It will be noticed that in this example utmost human 
helplessness is made to conflict not with an equally 
elemental force but with a superficial demand for good 
manners. Quite typically, Stroheim shows the vital ele- 
ments of human nature engaged in a murderous fight 
against the shallow but powerful norms of a dying so- 
ciety. Tortured, suffering, rebelling creatures struggle 
with the ruthless exploiters of evil; and, interestingly 
enough, the creator of this world identifies himself with 
the evil, not the virtuous, powers that are active in it. 
In two of his films, the villain is played by the actor 
Erich von Stroheim. 

Stroheim himself exemplifies the contrast between the 
vicious nature of his characters on the one hand, and the 
beauty and honorable reputation of their external ap- 
pearance on the other. He, the pitiless seducer and 
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Night, her day’s chore of toy-making done, Trina strips herself 
nude in her hovel to lie voluptuously under her gold coins. Cut 
from ‘Greed.’ 

profiteer, wears the immaculate uniform of the officer; 
if possible, full dress with gold braids and plumed helmet. 
His heroines are dolls of a more than American sweet- 
ness, bedecked with flowers and the bridal veil; but in 
their pale eyes are sleepless nights and the terrors of 
rape. Significantly, he frequently uses the theme of the 
limping woman on crutches. The crippled woman is 
more horrible than the crippled man because the male 
represents the struggle of human impotence with all- 
powerful fate and, therefore, is ennobled rather than 
defaced by a scar or defect. Woman, however, symbolizes 
the remnants of the lost harmony and perfection left 
to man from the Creation. To see a beautiful woman 
mutilated is repugnant because it is unfitting and mean- 
ingless, and how much more so when the festively decor- 
ative groom, the officer, leads her down the aisle of a 
splendid cathedral, a sweet bride — limping all the way 
(Wedding March). Only a great artist would thus throw 
into relief the pathetic frailty of the human race by 
contrasting it with a profusion of luxury. 

Among the marginal figures of Foolish Wives there 
are the armless veteran, already mentioned, and an old 
hag on crutches; also, among the children who gather 
around the gala coach, there is a little girl on crutches, 
singled out by the camera. In the same crowd of children 
there is, as though by accident, a small boy who amuses 
himself by wearing the steel helmet of the trenches. 
Thus Stroheim’s style is manifest even in the anonymity 
of the “extras.” In Greed we get the picture of a marriage 





Hearing McTeague’s tapping at her window, Trina gets up and, 
enraged, listens to his pleading outside for help. (‘‘Greed’’) 


gone to ruin: repulsive filth covers the bedroom, the 
washbasin is half broken, and on the bed a pale woman, 
her hair in a large matted mass, sits and rubs her hands 
with cold cream — smiling maliciously, like the devil 
rubbing his hands, pleased at his shrewdness in the 
accomplishment of some trick. In Wedding March there 
is a brothel scene in which two old drunks lie on the 
floor among squatting prostitutes. Barely able to talk, 
they nevertheless choose this moment to plan the mar- 
riage of their children. In Foolish Wives love and loyalty 
take the shape of a miserable, exploited, apishly de- 
generate servant girl. 

In the same film we find one of those rare scenes in 
which the actual content of the story recedes and a 
primordial experience, or archetype, seems to become 
manifest. The villain, played by Stroheim, has rescued 
the wife of the wealthy American from a thunderstorm. 
She is drenched and has hurt her foot. They have found 
refuge in a mountain hut. As he approaches the sleeping, 
injured woman, his uniform unbuttoned, a haggard monk 
(also seeking refuge) enters in the company of a large 
dog. His dark burning eyes are deeply set, and sharp 
wrinkles line his mouth. The monk neither says nor 
does anything. Having sought protection from the fain, 
he sits quietly on the bench and, with his immobile, 
uncanny glance, watches the moves of the ill-disposed 
soldier. After a long pantomimic passage, the villain 
reluctantly desists, curbed by the eternally watching 
countenance of Death, God, or the Devil. 


NOTES ON THE STYLE OF STROHEIM —- BY LOTTE H. EISNER 


Erich von Stroheim is, with Griffith and Chaplin, one 
of the three greats of the American cinema, one of those 
isolated giants around whom the rarefied air of the high 
peaks seems to swirl. 

Their respective conceptions of life differed absolutely. 
Griffith always regarded the world with a compassionate 
air, even though he depicts characters of black wicked- 
ness at times. Even when he shows us the infamous 
Berlin of inflationary times, in Jsn’t Life Wonderful?, 
the title carries no ironic intention. In spite of his “I 
Accuse” against the intolerance of men, he had a pious 


confidence in the human heart. The fairy tale ending of 
Isn’t Life Wonderful? was not just imposed upon his 
large spirit by the demands of the happy ending; life 
was really marvelous for Griffith as long as he could 
make his films, and in all the high and low places of 
existence he discovered the divine presence. 

The world of Woman of Paris and of Monsieur Ver- 
doux, where one must devour in order not to be devoured, 
is much closer to that of Stroheim. Chaplin’s disillusion- 
ed conception reflects a despairing tenderness for hu- 
manity that finds its culmination in the sweet sadness 
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McTeague’s most rapturous moment, when his big gold tooth ar- 
rives to hang in front of his dental parlor. Cut from “Greed.” 


of Limelight. 

Stroheim has in common with Chaplin that holy wrath 
of the great moralizer, but his humanitarian tendency is 
less easy to discern. (Could it be because we have only 
his silent films. in which he could not express all his 
intentions by a commentary?) Thus the unwary spec- 
tator is stupefied at first by the ferocity of his films. 
The world of Stroheim is a Dante’s Inferno, across which 
seems to be written in letters of fire, “You who enter, 
abandon all hope.” Tears of blood, and not of glycerine, 
are shed here. 

{ director seemingly marked by a curse, passing 
from studio to studio, never getting to supervise the 
editing of his films, Stroheim ran into obstacles every- 
where. They have never stopped hacking, mutilating, 
murdering his masterpieces. Where the hands of an 
indifferent producer or of a well-meaning colleague have 
not succeeded in inflicting their ravages, the censors 
take charge. There are lacking today many scenes from 
his first film. Blind Husbands (1918), which was to 
consist of only eight reels. The Devil’s Passkey (1919), 
in twelve reels, seems lost forever. Foolish Wives (1921), 
conceived in two parts to eliminate from the double 
feature program the inevitably bad accompanying film, 
was supposed to have twenty-one reels; there remain 
today less than fourteen. From its first appearance, it 
was savagely attacked: it was called an insult to Ameri- 
can ideals, to the American woman; it was called unfit 
for family viewing. 

The script of Merry-Go-Round (1922) was written by 
Stroheim himself, as were the scripts of all his films. 
Irving Thalberg. then omnipotent at Universal, had al- 
ready butchered Foolish Wives when he gave the task 
of finishing Merry-Go-Round to another director, Rupert 
Julian, after several sequences had already been com- 
pleted. And what of the massacre of Greed (1923)? Of 
its forty-two initial reels, Stroheim chose twenty-four, 
which he turned over to his friend Rex Ingram. Ingram 
conscientiously reduced these to the last possible limit 

18 reels. Having no taste for the nonconformity of 
Stroheim, Thalberg remained unmoved. In an epoch 
when certain films went as much as twelve or thirteen 
reels. Greed was reduced to ten little reels. 


Then it was the turn of the censors to amputate The 
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McTeague’s darkest moment, when poverty forces him to sell his 
most cherished possession, the big gold tooth, to a rival dentist. 
Cut from ‘‘Greed.”’ 


Verry Widow (1925) and The Wedding March (1927). 
A declared enemy of Stroheim, Josef von Sternberg cut 
from The Wedding March parts of the love scenes under 
the flowering apple trees, thus destroying their rhythm. 
Was it he or someone else who later, in the only existing 


version it seems, weighted down the second part — Mar- 
riage of the Prince — with an exceedingly long “digest” 


of the first part, taken from the cuts of that part? 

As for Queen Kelly (1928) —- a work still in the mak- 
ing when talking pictures burst on the scene — Gloria 
Swanson, wanting to exploit commercially the sequences 
already made (which Stroheim considered as simply a 
sketch of a prologue), had them put together just as they 
were, end to end, in the guise of a full-length feature. 
Queen Kelly, which could have been Stroheim’s most 
mature work, still impresses us so that we barely notice 
the length of the scenes. stretched out a great deal longer 
than the director wished. ! 

Last. but not least, his only talking film, Walking Down 
Broadway (1929), was entirely remade by another. There 
is nothing left of Stroheim in the pitiful remake entitled 
“Hello, Sister!” 

UNITY OF SUBJECT, 
UNITY IN THE CHOICE OF ACTORS 

Blind Husbands, The Devil’s Passkey, and Foolish 
Wives, films of his “first period.” are variations of one 
theme: the eternal triangle of Adam, Eve, and_ the 
Serpent; the American husband is obtuse, the wife un- 
satisfied, and the seducer continental. It is significant 
that the titles Blind Husbands and Foolish Wives are 
in the plural even though both films are concerned with 
single examples. A perspicacious social critic, Stroheim 
had before his eyes the long line of American husbands 
bent only on making money, and their wives, never 
satisfied, idle, easy prey for the continental Dor Juan. 
These stories are typical of the easy life before 1914, or 
of the unchained passion to live that followed the First 
War in a world that was still unstable. The Austrian 
mountains (Blind Husbands), Paris (The Devil’s Pass- 
key) or Monte Carlo (Foolish Wives) 
pleasures - 


town of easy 
serve as settings. 

Then appeared the “second period.” the one where. 
behind the leitmotif — the bittersweet tale of the little 


commoner who cannot marry the prince of her dreams 

















The half-demented Maria Macapa (Dale Fuller) tells fantastic 


tales of buried gold treasure to Zerkow the junkman (Caesar 
Gravina), treasure that never existed. Cut from ‘‘Greed.”’ 








(a very Viennese story of the “susse Madel”, a charming 
young girl who, since Arthur Schitzler, haunts German 
and Austrian films from Rosenmontag, Alt Heidelberg, 
and Liebelei to Maskerade and Episode) — hides a 
more profound truth. The slow dissolution of the Haps- 
burg Empire and of its splendors and classes in a satanic 
twilight of the Gods is looked at almost by x-ray. 
Stroheim, an Austrian ex-officer and aristocratic anar- 
chist, implacably observes with love-hate the last spas- 
modic jerks of imperial Vienna in Merry-Go-Round as 
well as in The Wedding March and The Honeymoon. 


Even though they have imaginary — though certainly 
Central European (Balkan) — kingdoms for settings, the 


intrigues of The Merry Widow and Queen Kelly differ 
little. But here the “susse Madel” becomes a disillusioned 
heiress and changes into a sophisticated woman, a cousin 
of those femmes fatales which Maude George — cu- 
riously like the famous marquise of Liasons Dangereuses 

—~ or Seena Owen portray. 

The depraved seducer of the first period has undergone 
a transformation: he discovers love, and if he still makes 
a few concessions to venal love, he knows how to purify 
himself of it. 

The unity of subject corresponds to a unity of choice 
in his actors. When he could, Stroheim employed Maude 
George, Zasu Pitts, Gibson Gowland, Cesare Gravina, 
Dale Fuller, George Fawcett, George Nichols. 

Only two films are outside this line: Greed and Walk- 
ing Down Broadway, which are set in America. 

“DAS SUSSE MADEL” AND 
THE INFLUENCE OF GRIFFITH 

In Stroheim one finds many traces of Griffith’s in- 
fluence. * For example, there is the abundance of 
subjects inspired by Intolerance, allegoric counterpoint 
to Greed, the symbolic scenes in The Wedding March, 
and the poetic sub-titles. But most important of all is 
the touching image of the sweet and pure young girl, 
who does not derive just from Stroheim’s Viennese ori- 
gins. The “susse Madel” revives the “little darling” in 
the straw hat. 

Brims turned down or turned up like little haloes, 
these hats frame faces that are those of girls in their 
twenties anywhere in the world. They have immense 
fluttering eyes, * and lovable little mouths (it was only 
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In his dreams, Zerkow unearths, in a cemetery, the golden treasure 
One of the many nightmare sequences cut from “Greed.” 


later that Joan Crawford put the large, provocative 
mouth in vogue). Often the nose seems to disappear, as 
in a portrait by Marie Laurencin. 

The young girls of Griffith, however, even when they 
succumb or are married, find a sort of protective veil 
in their innocence. The girls of Stroheim, more ardent, 
abandon themselves entirely. Their seducers. profession- 
ally tender, love them, as Kleist says, “in all innocence 
and with every desire to deprive them of their innocence.” 

In the despair of these girls we sometimes see a 
gesture from Griffith: to keep from screaming with 
grief, they thrust their fingers into their mouths. In Greed, 
when McTeague takes the fledgling fallen from the 
nest in his huge hand, he kisses it on the beak with one 
of those tender movements that Stroheim learned from 
Griffith. But afterwards, without hesitation and this 
is certainly Stroheim — he flings into the abyss the friend 
who has killed the bird out of gratuitous meanness. The 
same contrast is found in Foolish Wives, where the maid 
liberates the canary from its cage before setting fire to 
the tower to destroy the young couple there. 

Another gesture taken from Griffith’s sensibility and 
transposed by Stroheim, Freudian to the letter, occurs 
in Greed. At the first embrace of the newly married 
couple, the feet of Trina, in their white shoes, suddenly 
rise on the tips of the toes, signifying that the frustrated 
bride could have responded to the love of a more under- 
standing husband. We find this scene several years later 
in Queen Kelly, and in The Crowd of King Vidor. 

These girls have luminous or sometimes blurred faces 
and masses of vaporous hair floating around the tender 
oval of a face with large, distracted eyes. Sometimes the 
young ingénue can be a brunette and the sophisticated 
woman a platinum blond, but under the revealing lights, 
the brown curls of the “susse Madel” have a luminous 
halo. Sometimes these faces take on a luminous quality: 
the flesh, in soft focus, becomes fluorescent and seems 
to augment in volume without the features becoming 
enlarged. Zasu Pitts, the crippled princess of The Honey- 
moon, dies thus in a peasant’s bed, crowned by the 
blond mass of her hair, a replica of the halo of the 
crucifix hanging at the headboard. Wavy. blurred, the 
filtered light is woven with tender rays. In the church, 
Kelly’s (Gloria Swanson) face appears across the flame 
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Finally, Zerkow threatens to kill Maria if she doesn’t bring him 
the treasure. All scenes between Zerkow and Maria were cut 
from “Greed.” 

of the candles placed in the foreground, and their glow 
bathes her young love's pallor. The same play of candle- 
light occurs at the supper of the young lovers. The scene 
in Merry-Go-Round, where behind the illuminated head 
of Mary Philbin the light reveals upon an unpolished 
pane the shadows of passers-by, must have been invented, 
if not filmed, by Stroheim himself. 

Stroheim uses soft-focus in certain dramatic moments. 
The blond hair of Mae Murray and her pale, contorted 
face are only a white blur emptied by fright when, like 
Nosferatu, the old baron of The Merry Widow approaches 
the nuptial couch. When the flowering apple-trees in 
The Wedding March are suddenly agitated by a diaboli- 
cal wind, the face of Mitzi. poor broken lily, seems to 
dissolve. A similar soft-focus surrounds Zasu Pitts in 
Greed when she climbs nude into her bed of avarice up- 
holstered with pieces of gold. 

Stroheim shows a tenderness for wicked women. The 
long shot of the perverse queen of Queen Kelly envelops 
her in the “afumato” of a voluptuous soft-focus, then the 
camera advances towards her. but all the dazzlement of 
the soft-focus remains. A pearly Venus emerging from 
the waves, the queen with her pale drugged face and al- 
most fluid hair exhibits her provocative nudity amongst 
the white guards of her palace carrying before her a 
white cat like a downy muff. 

These faces of flowering maidens or experienced women 
take on, in soft-focus. the voluptuous appearance of 
phantoms, of ectoplasm, of romantic visions sent by God 
or the Devil. 

Subordinate love in Stroheim is a variant of the love 
of the bourgeois girl and serves him as a foil. The 
soubrettes, with their severe black bodices and their long, 
modest black skirts contrasted with their coquettish 
bonnets and their litthe white aprons, are extremely 
provocative. The poor maid of Foolish Wives, who is 
loved more for her purse than for her looks, introduces 
an ironic note. 

Stroheim amuses himself sometimes by emphasizing the 
ugliness of a woman: he had Dale Fuller's nostrils black- 
ened in order to make her nose even flatter in the middle 
of pitifully crushed features. 

He is as strangely attracted by crippled bodies as he 
is by crippled souls. The witch of Foolish Wives hobbles 
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The golden leprosy takes its toll, one by one, of all the principal 
characters in “‘Greed.’’ Zerkow murders the pitiful Maria. Cut 
from ‘‘Greed.”’ 
around her picturesque hovel on crutches. and in The 
Wedding March the camera amorously follows the 
limping young bride during the whole length of the 
procession. Is it only by chance that the young wife of 
the ambassador in Foolish Wives sprains her foot, or 
that young Mitzi in The Wedding March hops about with 
her leg in a cast? Stroheim, who dwells so long upon the 
famous scene of the amputated officer, would certainly 
not have cut from Limelight the sequence of the armless 
artist as Chaplin did. Stroheim does not give his female 
victims these infirmities solely to make them more sym- 
pathetic: they furnish the key to certain scenes, as 
in that of the shoes in The Merry Widow. * Finally, 
when the compassionate seducer envelops the girl in 
The Wedding March or in Queen Kelly with his officer's 
cape, is it only a protective gesture? The author of the 
novel “Paprika” was certainly aware of all those erotic 
aberrations inspired by Sade, Restif de la Bretonne or 
by Sacher-Masoch. 

STROHEIM AND LUBITSCH 

Lubitsch has told us that the films he made in the 
United States were influenced by the release of Chaplin’s 
{ Woman of Paris, after which he deliberately changed 
his style from the heavy slapstick of his German comedies 
in order to find nonchalance and film elegant subjects. 
But did the society film. so typical of the Twenties, derive 
only from Woman of Paris, released in 1923? Couldn't 
Chaplin have seen the three films of Stroheim’s first 
period, and couldn't Lubitsch have known them either in 
Berlin or when he arrived in America in 1923? Stro- 
heim’s ironic and, in the best sense of the word, sophisti- 
cated attitude toward sex and the life of leisure marked 
an entire era. 

What an abyss between Stroheim and Lubitsch! One 
has only to compare The Merry Widow of Stroheim with 
the talking version made by Lubitsch where he returns 
to the vaudeville of the operetta. 

Stroheim has said that the difference between him and 
Lubitsch is that Lubitsch shows us a king on his throne 
before showing him in his bedroom, whereas Stroheim 
shows him first in his bedroom, so that when we see him 
on his throne we have no more illusions about him. ° 

Vast shiny parquets, majestic staircases, high columns, 
ornaments carved in stone or elegant wood, the glittering 


























Trina is haunted by the murdered Maria. (Eliminated.) ‘Greed’, 
pushing realism to its limits, went deep into surrealism to 
achieve its most excrutiating catharses. 

folds of draperies — all that magnificence of a vanished 
world, created out of nostalgic desire. always has the 
look of authenticity in Stroheim, who knew how to use 
ceilings long before Orson Welles. The circumspect eye 
of Lubitsch, the ex-shopkeeper, contemplates all this 
sumptuousness with the self-satisfaction of the nouveau- 
riche; he seems to stand there with his mouth open, not 
very sure of his footing on the slippery floor, for he 
might trip over the fold of some brocade curtain. 

The difference between Lubitsch and Stroheim is most 
striking when we see them approach similar situations. 
In Old Heidelberg, the abandoned girl encounters the 
landau where the prince has taken his place beside the 
princess: Lubitsch shows only the prince, deliberately 
omitting the girl he has been forced to marry. Stroheim 
has no need for such an ellipse to sum up a tragic situa- 
tion when, in The Wedding March, Mitzi follows the 
princely carriage with tearful eyes. 

Like Chaplin, Stroheim disdains pretentiously auda- 
cious shots and unusual angles. He uses such shots only 
when he must make a situation immediately apparent, 
or place a character. Thus, at the start of Queen Kelly 
he shows us the moral baseness of the prince by shooting 
him, ignobly sprawled on the pavement, across the 
bellies and feet of his coach horses. 

Nowhere in the work of Stroheim is the sumptuousness 
of great residences shown to us only for themselves. If, 
as in Queen Kelly, he shows us a marble staircase behind 
a foreground of glistening tiles in the immense vestibule 
of the castle, he evokes this splendor only to make us 
feel the violent contrast between this majestic decor and 
the piddling humanity that profanes it: the little group 
of lackeys and boisterous officers who are dragging the 
drunk prince upstairs to bed. 

There is the same contrast in Foolish Wives when, at 
the reception in the palace, the American ambassador, ® 
frightened and dazzled at the same time, advances across 
the parquet floors of the immense salons; and then we 
see the debilitated silhouette of the melancholy prince on 
his throne. (Much later, René Clair got ideas for Le 
Dernier Milliardaire from the fantastic sumptuousness 
of The Merry Widow.) Another contrast: the resplen- 
dent brilliance of the Corpus Christi procession in Ste- 
fansdom, when the floods of light dance on the wretched 


Zerkow commits suicide and is fished out of San Francisco bay 
by the police. Cut from ‘‘Greed.”’ 


figure of a sniffling, senile old man — Emperor Franz 
Joseph. 

Stroheim never uses clever lighting only to be pic- 
turesque. If the ingénue in Queen Kelly is shot between 
two lights, it is not just to heighten the effect of the 
candlelight dancing on her face while the fire behind 
her makes a sort of halo: it is a dramatic device. Kelly 
becomes too warm and lets the officer's greatcoat fall 
off her without realizing that she is wearing only her 
nightgown. # 

Better than Lubitsch, Stroheim knows how to abandon 
himself to his Germanic origins, obsessed with the play of 
light and shadow. ® What an hallucinating atmosphere in 
the greenhouse where the mad girl of Foolish Wives 
sleeps: across the thin slits of the half-closed blinds the 
light scarcely penetrates, trickling its way through the 
dusty air and covering the bed, face and bust of the 
sleeping girl with luminous bars. In this mysterious room 
the attempted rape and the murder take place. If the 
witches’ den, in the same film, has the look of a gypsy’s 
dwelling, where curtains, cushions and curiously fashion- 
ed clothes are scattered, it is because that atmosphere 
can serve as an echo to the seduction. At the royal dinner 
in Queen Kelly, the rays of hundreds of candles im their 
costly candelabras glisten amongst the crystal and silver 
laid on the long table covered with damask. Behind the 
guests stand the courtiers in brocade costumes. and _ be- 
hind them, against a background of tapestries, are the 
lackeys in their rich livery. Against this intricate back- 
ground, a profusion of almost colored nuances seem to 
light up. Such an atmosphere renders the misunder- 
standing between the engaged couple more evident, and 
owing to this sumptuous contrast, the replies in this film 

still silent — seem charged with eloquence. 

Contrasts are also created by editing. In The Wedding 
Varch, the attempted rape in the butcher’s hovel — 
where hog and beef carcasses hang, and the walls are 
covered by obscene scrawls — provides a contrast to the 
sweetness of the apple trees in flower. In Greed, the 
murder scene takes place almost entirely beneath the 
branches of a Christmas tree. 

Stroheim, who romantically dedicated one of his films 
to “all the lovers in the world,” delights in flowering 
branches, shades of black and white and moonlit nights 
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Von S.roneim takes the temperature at Death Valley during the 


expedition’s trek there for the final scenes of “Greed.” ‘(Tem- 
perature: 140 degrees) 


holding sweet promise. Do these flowering trees express 
Germanic sweetness, do they correspond to those under 
which Siegfried lies down with Kriemhild? But we must 
not forget that Stroheim was a romantic a la Heine, and 
could not easily renounce irony: in Greed he has put a 
sign in the flower garden belonging to Trina’s parents 
which reads “Verboten” to pick the flowers. 

The sensibility of Stroheim juggles with clear nuances. 
A group of young pensionnaires in Queen Kelly move 
down a curving country lane in white robes, a subtle 
echo of the flowering trees above them. They are ap- 
proached on another bend by a squadron of cavalrymen, 
like Lohengrins in white dress uniforms and gleaming 
helmets. There is a cross-movement of white colors; the 
horsemen pass the ranks of the young students, who bow 
toward the prince. Then, after the incident of the lost 
pants, the nuns try to move their charges along more 
rapidly, while the soldiers follow them closely. The 
Mother Superior turns in her tracks to warn them and 
they make a sudden half-turn. During the scene the 
prince sways from right to left on his horse and the 
Mother Superior walks with Kelly from left to right. 
The impression of vivid dialogue is thus created by the 
exchange of eloquent looks. (We think also of the violets 
exchanged at the beginning of The Wedding March, and 
of the mute dialogue between Mitzi and her Prince 
Charming on horseback. ) 

A counterpoint of blacks and whites is created in The 
Merry Widow by the attire of the bordello’s inmates. 
Their naked bodies are clothed only in small black bras- 
sieres and panties, and they have black bands over their 
eyes. (Their colleagues of The Wedding March were 
cut out by a prudish censor.) 

Stroheim, who always designed his own costumes, used 
an infinitely varied palette. He made up some daringly 
revealing gowns for the perverse queen in Queen Kelly 
which she shamelessly exhibits on her white, nude body. 
The sumptuous black velvet robe trimmed with white fur 
is a product of a very learned eroticism. We see white 
and black also in the marriage bed of The Merry Widow, 
where the young bride is in a black lace nightgown 
trimmed with white fur. The sinister baron is in his 
white and black evening dress. What color films Stro- 
heim could have made if he had been given the op- 
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L. to R. Ben Reynolds at the camera, von Stroheim, Gibson 
Gowland as McTeague, in Death Valley, just before the approach 
of Marcus. 


portunity. 
ARDENT DESIRE FOR AUTHENTICITY 

Stroheim has told us that Griffith made him under- 
stand the psychological effect of dress appropriate to 
the actor. 

Griffith, he stated, also taught him “the necessity of 
presenting everything as correctly and humanly as pos- 
sible.” Stroheim surpassed his master. In his desire to 
capture authenticity, Stroheim made Greed in real in- 
teriors in San Francisco, where Frank Norris's novel is 
set. During the entire shooting. he made his actors live 
in those miserable rooms with wallpaper peeling from 
the leprous walls. He shot the murder in the same house 
where the real murder (on which the novel was based) 
occurred. He made Gibson Gowland (McTeague) and 
Jean Hersholt (Marcus) crawl for hours across whole 
stretches of arid, salty sand, stripped to the waist under 
a cruel sun that bathed them with sweat. Bleeding and 
unshaven, they flung themselves upon each other, really 
hating one another. 

Stroheim has told us of another discovery of Griffith’s, 
the realization that “a shot of an inanimate object ac- 
centuates its dramatic importance.” He realized that 
circumstantial detail, as Stendhal said, heightens the 
authenticity of an event. The pitcher and wash basin on 
the commode of the newly-weds indicate that the intima- 
cy which Trina dreads so is about to commence. Later, 
we discover the break-up of their marriage when we see 
the wash basin dirty and the chipped pitcher lying 
amongst the unwashed dishes. 

Stroheim took the same care with the mannerisms of 
his actors. We understand all the sordidness of Marcus 
when we see him cleaning out his ear, scratching it hard, 
picking his nose, sprucing himself up with all the oiliness 
of his foppish hairdressing: and thus his false good na- 
ture cannot long deceive us. In The Wedding March we 
have similar indications, such as the butcher chomping 
his sausage, which reveal the whole man. 

In Foolish Wives, the infamy of the adventurer Serge 
is revealed little by little by a scarcely perceptible gri- 
mace, or by a sudden tic which lifts his monocle and 
eyebrow; or else it is a corner of his mouth that twitches. 
a tongue that darts across his lips, a finger that insidious- 
ly scratches his sleek neck. (The same gesture is used 



































Prince Wolfam and his retinue encounter a line of nuns and their 
wards out for a promenade in the morning sun. From ‘Queen 
Kelly.” 


by the cynical seducer of Blind Husbands when he sees 
a handsome leg.) 

Stroheim also taught his actors those everyday little 
gestures, those psychic reactions quick as lightning. In 
Foolish Wives, he puts on his dress uniform and tightens 
the belt while bending his knees as if doing a gymnastic 
exercise. Roy d’Arcy, a very Stroheimian character (of 
the first period), does the same thing in The Merry 
Widow when he sticks out his torso and spreads his legs, 
moving about in a sort of grotesque dance. 

Always observant, Stroheim has given McTeague — 
played by Gibson Gowland, an unpolished actor indicated 
for this obtuse role — much fewer such gestures than he 
has given Trina or Marcus. much more complex actors 
and characters. On Zasu Pitts’ expressive face her flut- 
tering eyelids and a little tic of her thin lips makes us 
understand that she has taken the measure of her hus- 
band who has brought her a cage with two birds as a 
wedding present, instead of giving her something in gold. ® 

Sometimes the contorted mimicry of Cesare Gravina, 
the counterfeiter in Foolish Wives, Zerkow in Greed and 
Mitzi’s father in The Wedding March, seems to us odd 
or overdone. Nevertheless, Stroheim knew how to con- 
trol the Italian actor: this becomes evident when we see 
Gravina gesticulate and grimace outrageously in the 
scenes of Merry-Go-Round where Rupert Julian replaced 
Stroheim. 

But. when it was necessary, Stroheim knew how to push 
his actors to the limit, particularly in the gargantuan glut- 
tony of the wedding feast in Greed. There he attained 
a ferocity of caricature without precedent outside of 
Hogarth and Rowlandson. 

The Germans were not shocked when Lang and Mur- 
nau showed them the ignoble drunkenness of Teutonic 
philistines in Destiny and The Last Laugh, because these 
directors put more humor into their portrayals. On 
the other hand. in a large theater in Berlin, many years 
before Hitler, the projection of Greed had to be stopped 
after the first few reels when the audience saw Trina’s 


family — German immigrants not yet adapted to Ameri- 
ca marching in goose step. 


It was because of his pitiless authenticity and his non- 
conformity in caricature that the work of Stroheim 
aroused such wrath, and suffered so many indignities. 


Tully Marshall as the degenerate African trader in the brothel 
run by Kitty Kelly’s Aunt in Der-es-Salaam, German East Africa. 
(From ‘Queen Kelly’’) 


FOOTNOTES 


In the version that the Cinémathéque Francaise presents, 
Henri Langlois, at the request of Stroheim, has cut the 
ending added by Gloria Swanson where Kelly is not saved 
from the shipwreck which terminates the prologue of the 
film, but drowns, while the prince, a new Romeo, kills 
himself before her coffin. 
2. Remember that Stroheim had been Griffith's assistant. 
See the immense, strange eyes of French actresses of the 
epoch: Eve Francis, Gina Manes, Catherine Hessling. Is 
the relationship between Mae Murray, the dancing girl of 
The Merry Widow, and the Nana of Renoir (1926) a 
coincidence? Could Renoir have seen the film of 1925, or 
is it simply a question of a type common to an epoch? 
1. A scene where the baron takes much delight in looking at 
the rows of women’s shoes before passing into the bedroom 
where the trembling bride waits was cut by the censors. 
See also certain views of feet and legs in Blind Husband: 
and Foolish Wives which prefigure the two celebrated 
scenes in E/ by Bunuel. 


4 


For all the quotes from Stroheim, see certain notes of 
H. G. Weinberg in ‘Coffee, Brandy and Cigars” and of 
Peter Noble in “Hollywood Scapegcat 
Erich von Stroheim.” London, n.d. 
6. The ambassador has become, in 


— the Biography of 


contemporary versions, 
simply a traveling salesman, which makes absurd the in- 
vitation from the Prince of Monaco and the honors that are 
rendered him. 

An example of continuity of ideas in Stroheim: in Queen 
Kelly, the seducer carries Kelly, who has fainted, back 
from the alleged fire, then hides her clothes. In The Merry 
Widow, the seducer uses another ruse for the same end: 
a decanter of wine spilled on the dress. 


8. See, for example, the scene before the murder in Greed: 
the silhouette of McTeague appears as a menacing shadow 
on the door panels. Another Germanic aspect, also in 
Greed, is the man who brings Tina the results of the 
lottery, that lottery which is to unloose disaster. The 
man’s eyes are strangely sunk into his cheeks; he has a 
striking resemblance to all those sinister figures who per- 
sonify ‘Destiny’ in German films. 

9. The theme of the bird cage Griffith's symbol of family 


peace runs through the whole film. 


(Translated by Edwy Lee) 
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Tully Marshall meets Kitty Kelly (Gloria Swanson) at the death- 
bed of her Aunt, who proposes that Kitty wed him. (From ‘‘Queen 
Kelly’’) 


A FOOTNOTE TO “FOOLISH WIVES" 


No version of Foolish Wives is complete without the 
original titles written for it by Marian Ainslee in col- 
laboration with von Stroheim himself. In these impres- 
siomstic captions they evoked the mystery and glamour 
of the famous pleasure resort that was Monte Carlo in 
the era of its florescence at the turn of the century before 
the First World War, when the art of living had been 
brought to its apogee. How to describe something that 
best described itself? Certainly, the realism with which 
this little artificial paradise at the time (1921) was re- 
produced by an ex-English army captain, Richard Day, 
also in collaboration with von Stroheim, at Universal 
City in southern California, is historic. Nonetheless, such 
was the passion of this remarkable film’s creator that 
nothing was left undone to give the spectator the fullest 
sense of what kind of world, in what kind of milieu, 
the story of Foolish Wives took place. This was not the 
Monte Carlo of To Catch a Thief or The Monte Carlo 
Story or of any other film that ever hoped some of the 
fabled glamour of the Riviera would rub off on it. This 
is the Monte Carlo of the baroque Edwardian era before 
the lights of Europe began to go out on the eve of that 
great convulsion in 1914 that was to change the face 
of the world. (Blind Husbands, The Devil’s Passkey, 
The Merry Go Round, The Merry Widow, The Wedding 
Varch and Queen Kelly were all set in this period and 
in this fin-de-siécle milieu.) Unhappily, only fragments 
of the stunning scenes that illustrated these titles (if 
you want to put it that way) remain in the several mu- 
tilated versions extant of this film and for some of the 
titles no scenes at all remain (such as all the opening 
scenes, the pigeon-shoots at the Sporting Club, the night 
street scenes, etc.) but we do have a record of the titles 
to recall them and the unfathomable moments of rapture 
they were meant to evoke of a place that was once like 
Xanadu and which was mirrored with such poetry by the 
diamond-like translucent crystal of Stroheim’s lens. 

The opening title: 

Monte Carlo — brine of the Mediterranean 
from the Alpine snows 


breeze 
roulette, trente et quarante, 
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Gloria Swanson, the erstwhile innocent Kitty Kelly, becomes 
“Queen”’ Kelly, when she takes over her deceased Aunt’s role as 
Madame of the African brothel she inherits. 


écarte — mondaines and cocottes — kings and crooks 
—  amours, amours and suicides — and waves and waves 


and waves! 
Then: 
Again morning! Sun-drenched terrace — sapphire sea 
— all the world on a holiday — rifle fire — bleeding 
doves — brutality of men — and still the sun! 


And night — mysterious and fragrant — bewitching, 
glamorous, enticing — the great enchantress of the world! 


The barcarolle — perfume of night — murmur of 
waves — whispers and sighs and kisses. . . 
Woman’s vanity — flattery, subtle and insistent — 


busy husbands and idle, foolish wives. . . 


Dense marshes, slimy. sombrous, betraying — then 
night. . . 

Evening, grateful, cool, caressing lamps glow amid 
flowers — high-heeled slippers — frou-frou of satins 
— muted violins — automobiles and the clatter of 


horses’ hoofs. . . 


Salon de roulette — the sound of rakes on green cloths 
and chips on chips — the rustle of paper money. . . 


There were more but it will give you an idea. Do you 
need sound for this? Or a screen the size of the Great 
Wall of China? Do you need Technicolor or anything 
else but imagination and a mind with which to accomp- 
lish the feat of imagination? Today’s films make no 
demands on our capacities for imagination. We needn’t 
meet them half-way; they go all the way, right into the 
depths of our popcorn boxes so that it’s difficult to tell 
where the popcorn leaves off and the film begins. 

In Japan, during any sort of performance on a stage, 
at a peak moment of the performer’s art, members of 
the audience in jubilation will cry out the artist’s name. 
It is a lovely custom and a tribute to the deep emotional 
sensitivity of the Japanese. I call out now — and for 
all time: 

Von Stroheim! 


H. G. W. 























COFFEE, BRANDY & CIGARS XXX 
By HERMAN G. WEINBERG 
There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance: pray you, 


love, remember. . . Shakespeare: Hamlet 


Being some personal reminiscences of von Stroheim. 
recalled from memory. . . 
To the Countess Maeterlinck, “I never took myself 


very seriously as an actor; as a director, yes — as an 
actor, no.” 
Driving up Fifth Avenue on a rainy night — the long 


ribbon of green traffic lights suddenly changed to red, 
like a necklace of emeralds become one of rubies, re- 
flected in the glistening asphalt. “That would make a 
nice shot in a film.” 

After sitting through all three acts of the play “Arsenic 
and Old Lace” in stone-faced silence while all about 
him were laughing their heads off. “Oh, you know me 
— I don’t find anything funny anymore.” 

To the query why he spoke his lines in French films 
so slowly and meticulously, “To stay on the screen 
longer.” 

Republic Pictures was always referred to as “Re- 
pulsive Pictures.” 

“Did you ever read Charles Fort’s “The Book of the 
Damned’? You should, it’s a remarkable book, all about 
natural phenomena the scientists can’t explain. There 
are lots of things we have no explanation for. I believe 
in extra-sensory perception and all that. I absolutely do.” 

He’d bought a car but never learned to drive it him- 
self. “I can’t think behind the wheel of the damned 
thing.” 

Trying to get him to deliver a promised article by 
press-time for Klaus Mann’s magazine “Decision” while 
touring one-night stands in “Arsenic and Old Lace” in 
the Midwest, “Unless the Holy Ghost comes down and 
writes the article for me. which, as you informed me. 
must be in Klaus Mann’s hands in a week. I won't be 
able to contribute for the next number. That issue will 
greatly suffer through it, but it can’t be helped.” 

Of von Sternberg: “A very cultured and intelligent 
director.” 

Of Lubitsch: “Lubitsch shows you first the king on 
his throne, then as he is in his bedroom. I show you the 
king first in his bedroom so you'll know just what he 
is when you see him on his throne.” 

Of Jean Renoir: “The only man who can outdrink me.” 

At the “21” club in New York. Chaplin catches his 
eye — they smile, nod, hesitate who will defer to 
whom? As if there had never been any question about it. 
he gets up, excuses himself to us, and rushes over to 
Chaplin’s table. 

Whose work did he especially like in Hollywood? (The 
year is 1940.) “Milestone, Ford, Victor Fleming. Capra. 
Lubijsch.” 

In Europe? “Renoir, Pagnol, René Clair, Eisenstein.” 

What American pictures? “The Informer, Stage Coach, 
Of Mice and Men, Grapes of Wrath, Gone With The 
Wind, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, Ninotchka, Our Town, 
The Biscuit Eater, Dead End.” 

European films? “La Bandera, Les Bas-Fonds, La 
Chienne, La Grande Illusion, Sous les Toits de Paris, La 
Kermesse Heroique.” 


What projects would he like to do? “‘The Diary of a 
Chambermaid’ by Octave Mirbeau, ‘Les Civilisés’ by 
Claude Farrere, ‘God’s Little Acre’ by Erskine Caldwell, 
certain stories by Maupassant, ‘Paprika’ by myself.” 

What happened to Walking Down Broadway? “Sol 
Wurtzel, one of the chief moguls at Fox, did not under- 
stand the story nor the picture. After it was finished 
he had it rewritten, remade, and rebaptized. It came 
out as Hello Sister! — a *B’ picture. Sol Wurtzel wanted 
to prove to Winnie Sheehan that his (Sheehan’s) judg- 
ment had been wrong in engaging me to direct during 
Wurtzel’s absence. I happened to be in the middle of a 
feud between them.” 

He detested the German military roles of both world 
wars that economic necessity forced him to play. (There 
was one exception, that of von Rauffenstein in La Grande 
Illusion.) He found it ironic that between the two world 
wars he should have made an auspicious career as a 
director only to wind up playing the same antipathetic 
German officers he started out with, as if Blind Husbands, 
The Devil’s Passkey, Foolish Wives, Greed, The Merry 
Widow, and The Wedding March had never happened. 

When he threw a party. it was a real party — not a 
few miserable canapés, second-rate rye, and potatoe 
chips surrounded by a group of simpering, gushing hypo- 
crites. I recall one in New York replete with caviar. 
champagne, and sweetmeats galore to delight Heliogaba- 
lus, and a guest list as succulent. (Only Tom Curtiss, of 
the Paris Herald-Tribune, his long-time friend, mentor, 
and everything else good, including “father-confessor,” 
outdid him once in this respect by throwing a party at 
the old Astor designed to bring Stroheim and Thomas 
Mann together as a prelude to discussions which he 
hoped would result in Stroheim’s filming “The Magic 
Mountain.” This was a wing-ding out of a Stroheim 
film, indeed. ) 

“The Wedding March,” said Erwin Piscator, “is like 
a novel by Balzac.” 

A picture post-card from Niagara Falls, during a visit 
there. inscribed, “So much water and no whiskey!” 

A chain letter, “I am sending you this chain letter be- 
cause I believe in Paul Kohner, my agent, and the guys 
listed ahead of him. Joe Pasternak, Robert Z. Leonard, 
etc., (as you can see, the sucker-list is pretty melodious) 

and because I believe in you. (Someone must 
have broken the chain as he predicted it would be broken 
— but hope sprang eternal in those wonderful days. . .) 

He wrote “Poto-Poto.” his African story, with Dietrich 
in mind to play the role of “Roulette” Masha, a flashy 
blonde who “works” the boats plying the Red Sea, 
taking on any gambler. staking herself against the cold 
cash of her partner. She loses a particularly high stake 
once to a degenerate African trader. who takes her back 
with him as his mistress to a steaming little green-hell 
up river on the East African coast. An expanded French 
translation of this story was recently published in Paris. 

He directed a practical joke once on a young doctor 
friend who went calling on his girl, only to be met by 
another girl in his fiancée’s apartment who disclaimed 
all knowledge of the medico’s inamorata, insisting it was 
her apartment. The strange girl, playing it straight-faced, 
had her sinister aspects. certainly, under the circum- 
stances, but what gave the situation its most bizarre touch 
was the fact that, save for a pair of slippers (and smok- 
ing a cigarette in a long cigarette-holder). she conducted 
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the entire conversation completely in the nude. 

“R. H. Cochrane. vice-president in charge of publicity 
at Universal. after I finished Foolish Wives. thought its 
production cost of $735.000 was so close to a million that 
he decided to call it. for publicity purposes, the first 
million-dollar picture. Universal had put up an electric 
sign on Broadway, changed weekly as the production 
cost ‘mounted. They spelled my name in lights as 
‘$troheim.”’ A lot of good that did me!” 

He treasured a gold cigarette case that the cast of The 
Verry Widow gave him when the picture was finished, 
inscribed with all their signatures as an expression of 
their love for him. 

Returning to France at the end of the war. a farewell 
party was held on the deck of a nondescript French 
freighter on which he was to voyage across. the big 
liners being not yet returned to passenger service. Turkey 
leg in one hand, bumper of scotch in the other, he grimly 
regarded a snarled coil of rope on the deck. a flagrani 
violation of one of the cardinal rules of the sea. “Just 
look at that.” he said. “That would never happen on a 
German boat. Well, if you don’t hear from me anymore. 
youll know why.” But he loved France and had only 
contempt for German junkerism. 

How can one reminisce of Stroheim and not also recall 
the role played by Denise Vernac after his first trip to 
France, when he was called over to appear in Marthe 
Richard? She came as a journalist to interview him 
and remained as secretary. major-domo, and ministering 
angel. cushioning him against the “slings and arrows” 
of the world. Rarely. I think. has a woman exhibited 
such selfless devotion. 

There never was a more valiant trio of “musketeers” 
than Denise Vernac, Tom Curtiss. and Stroheim. whom 
Paris knew so well during the past decade. 

He recalled his start in Hollywood when he. “Bull” 
Montana, and Lon Chaney used to walk each day to 
Universal City. seeking extra work. “Because of our 
combined overpowering handsomeness. we were known 
as ‘The Three Graces.” 

Asked why he so often wore an armband of mourning 
in films in which he acted. he replied with a heavy sigh. 
“I don’t know . . . weltschmerz, maybe.” 

He could think of the most startling things. “Did 
you ever make love in a steaming barn on a hot summer 
afternoon?” 

By 1921. when the movies were still a wilderness, he 
had already directed three of the most sophisticated 
films ever made — Blind Husbands, The Devil’s Passkey, 
and Foolish Wives. 

“What were the lengths of your films as cut by you 
for their final versions and the actual lengths in which 
these films were released to the public by the producing 
companies?” 

(nswer 

Blind Husbands 9.000 ft. released in 8.000 ft. 

The Devil’s Passkey 12.000 ft. released in 12.000 ft. 

Foolish Wives 21.000 ft. released in 14.000 ft. 

The version at the Museum of Modern Art is 7.000 fet. 

Greed 24,000 ft. released in 10,000 ft. 

The Merry Widow 12,000 ft. released in 11.000 ft. 

* The Wedding March 14.000 ft. released in 14.000 ft. 

* Stroheim was being generous -— actually, according to the or- 
iginal script, there was more shot. The bordello scene, alone, was 


at least 1,000-2,000 feet longer than the released version. Also, 
this represents only the first part 
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He never won an Academy Award in Hollywood, either 
as actor or director, but France made him a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 

His last screen role was as Beethoven in Sacha Guitry’s 
Napoleon — fittingly, too. for what Romain Rolland 
once said of the masier of Bonn was as applicable to 
Stroheim: “Beethoven would not have been what he was 
were it not for his excesses.” 

Plagued by illness; doing one-night stands of “Arsenic 
and Old Lace” (“I, who never could be sure of re- 
membering two consecutive lines of dialogue!’’);  fol- 
lowing up “leads” everywhere for a possible film role 
here, a possible directorial post there, most of which led 
up blind alleys; writing scripts. articles; beset by per- 
sonal anxieties that would have tried the patience of 
Job — he nevertheless maintained touches of optimism 
glinting through the somber pessimism to which he had 
been brought by the chicanery that kept tripping him up. 
Despite that . he could close a letter jubilantly, as 
he did to me once, “Vivat ... creseat ... floreat!” Live, 
create, flourish! 

He wanted to show that the whole world was kin, 
that there was good and evil everywhere, and not always 
where we would expect to find them, and sometimes in 
the most surprising places. Human nature was com- 
pounded of contradictory attributes, which Dostoevski 
realized so trenchantly, and no Stroheim character ever 
ceased for an instant to be a credible human being. 
whether cast in the role of hero or villain. A complete 
human being himself. with the wide latitude that this 
permits, he observed human frailty as he would observe 
it in himself. with irony or compassion, depending on 
the circumstances, but never losing his sense of humor. 
which was prodigious and, more often than not. withering. 
Round and round went the eternal game of lust that 
fascinated him as a scientist is fascinated by the de- 
velopments in research he is undertaking . . . lust for the 
things men lust for, the lust for money, for love, for 
youth, before which borderlines of nationality and caste 
crumble. Like Asmodeus. he soared over the rooftops 
of the world and peered into the windows. and what he 
saw there is partially discernible in the pitifully few frag- 
ments that were permitted to remain of his work by those 
whom he angered or made afraid. But he loved life. and 
it was this that the buffoons who tried to “put him in his 
place” did not understand, for how could they know that 
a man can have wings and rejoice only in the flight of 
his creative spirit? 





SLAVKO VORKAPICH'S FILM WORKSHOP 


Slavko Vorkapich, former head of the University of 
Southern California's cinema department, is conduct- 
ing now his own film workshop. The course is designed 
to assist professional students able to take advantage 
of his advanced instruction. In order to make the 
fullest use of Mr. Vorkapich's instruction, the projected 
course will be limited to those applicants who can 
demonstrate their capacity to work with the film. It 
is anticipated that each student during the twelve 
weekly sessions will submit film material for Mr. 
Vokapich's review and criticism. 

Applicants who believe they possess the prere- 
quisites may apply to the Clokey Films, 1110 Hudson, 
Hollywood, California. The fee for Mr. Vorkapich's 
course, payable on enrollment, is thirty dollars. 

















































































STAN BRAKHAGE-BY PARKER TYLER 


Stan Brakhage’s career as a Film Experimentalist is 
already well-launched although he is, being only twenty- 
five. one of the very youngest of the accredited group 
of American Experimentalists. That he was adopted ex- 
actly when fourteen days old saved him from what is 
sometimes a baby-orphan’s traumatic fate: growing up in 
an orphanage. He was reared in the Midwest and has 
lived in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and California, 
where he went to join the Avantgarde film movement at 
the School of Fine Arts in San Francisco; however, find- 
ing its leading lights absent, he was discouraged in the 
first flush of his Experimentalist zeal. and having reached 
failure in the love affair which had been coincident with 
his first film Interim, he switched capriciously to writing. 

Interim had been made in Denver. his home. following 
a wilful secession from Dartmouth, where for one semes- 
ter he had been studying on a scholarship (with poor 
results) and where a psychological crisis had been the 
cause of his desertion. Brakhage is not reticent about 
his temperamentality and yet his accounts of certain 
episodes in his life have been inconsistent. One may be 
sure of two things, however, and these are traits typical 
of the youthful artist: love has been a major problem 
for him, while still, rather than permit it to interfere 
with his film work, he has always tended to instrumenta- 
lize it. One such attempt, and remarkably successful, 
was Interim itself. which he filmed as a simple erotic 
episode in pantomime: the only accompaniment to the 
young lovers’ accidental meeting and ephemeral contact 
is the music score by James Tenney. which is excellent 
and paced well with the idyllic action. 

There is nothing sensational. technical or otherwise, 
about Interim. It is specifically. deliberately, an “epi- 
sode” — like life for one who was then (in 1951) only 
eighteen. Yet as a young Experimentalist’s first endeavor. 
it is phenomenally free of awkwardness. showing a very 
rare quality: the taste that is “tact.” True. tact itself is 
not among the most decisive Experimental factors, for it 
is also conspicuous in the best French commercial films 
and in a film such as Dreyer’s Day of Wrath. Perhaps. 
in passing, a definition of the aesthetic content of the 
term tact may be given. Quite apart from imaginative 
daring. scope of vision or novelty of technique, tact is 
that firm, rhythmic touch upon all elements (story, actor, 
camera and psychology) which makes a work of art 
agreeable, neat and in no way offensive. It never pays 
to underrate this faculty, in whatever domain of film. 
especially because an ambitious young Experimentalist 
may be a little wild or a little vulgar without realizing 
it. Such elder Experimentalists as Maya Deren and 
Sidney Peterson, at this date, top Brakhage in imagina- 
tion, but considering the total output of all the Experi- 
mentalists [ know about. Brakhage emerges with the 
highest score in tact among all his fellow craftsmen. 

Continually broke in San Francisco. but writing and 
studying poetry while talking with elder poets Kenneth 
Rexroth and Kenneth Patchen, Brakhage felt, at last, 
stalemated. He therefore returned to Denver to start a 
theater in a surplus war-tent, where he tackled Wedekind, 
Strindberg and Chekhov. But his eye was still on film- 
making, and with specially raised funds he made his 
second film, Unglassed Windows Cast a Terrible Reflec- 
tion, in an abandoned mine’s surface buildings. It was a 
bit over-ambitiously planned (owing mainly to too large 
a demand on amateur actors) but it showed his smooth, 
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tactful touch despite its reliance on what, in 1953, was an 


Experimentalist cliché: the contemporary ruin as a neo- 
Gothic background. There was, even here. further proof 
of Brakhage’s control of camera rhythm, if nothing 
positively original in mood or techniaue. 

Restive, without funds for creating, the young Ex- 
perimentalist once more turned toward San Francisco. 
where he now became friends with the poet. Robert 
Duncan, and lived in a basement room below Duncan’s 
apartment. Then Brakhage’s father. when he went home 
for the next Christmas. agreed to finance a film for him. 
The result was Desistfilm, based on a cult of the local 
youth in which Brakhage was joined by a small circle 
of friends. The subject is simply a wild party in which 
young people of both sexes get high on wine and behave 
in provincial emulation of such international fashions as 
Existentialism and Dada. with the accent, however. on 
rejection rather than engagement: the film remains. at 
best, fragmentary. Now a plan to tour. and make films 
along the way, started with his collaboration with Larry 
Jordan, The Extraordinary Child, a self-consciously zany 
work that flowed out of Desistfilm but showed sloppiness 
and did not come off. Brakhage ended broke in a 
eucalyptus grove outside Nyles, Calif. Drawing courage 
from this briefly enforced term of meditation, he went 
back to San Francisco to establish a film-workshop, and 
by filming TV commercials for various civic organiza- 
tions, made enough to do his next two films: Jn Between 
and The Way to Shadow Garden. 

Himself a writer of felicitous verse. Brakhage has 
always been eager to communicate with poets, and his 
works usually echo his current social relations in the 
shape of poetic “influences” as both consciously and un- 
consciously transmitted to him. In Between, done in the 
milieu of Duncan and his friends, is not a happy effort. 
being marred by amateurism to an embarrassing degree; 
not that Duncan and his friends were to blame: an artist 
is responsible to his influences as well as to himself 
Brakhage, up to this point. was uneven. But The Way to 
Shadow Garden, which followed, marks a distinct ad- 
vance in his imaginative development. Here, according 
to his own account, he investigated the “drama” of the 
protagonist’s relationship with the obiects in his room, 
the latter reversing the order of nature and acting upon 
him. As usual, though the idea was a very subjective 
one, Brakhage used one of his friends as his projected 
self. Some of the film’s details are unconvincing yet 
the whole is a sensitively executed. if slight, “epic” of 
modern psychological tension. Beginning with The Way 
to Shadow Garden. an upward are is discernible in 
Brakhage’s filmic oeuvre. 

Probably his decision to come to New York. and 
present his talent on as wide a stage as possible, was a 
token of his victorious growth as well as of his self- 
confidence. Self-doubt. of course. has infallibly assailed 
Stan Brakhage as it does all artists. But his drive has 
never deserted him for long. He did not complete editing 
on the last two films till after he arrived in New York. 
where he not only proceeded to make two more films 
but also met other Experimentalists, including Maya 
Deren and Willard Maas. and other poets and critics. 
among them the present writer. Brakhage. I believe. has 
a genuinely passionate nature — by which. of course, I 
mean something fundamentally psychic. while excluding 
from it neither the heart nor the flesh. The combination 
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of passion and inexperience inevitably leads to the con- 
fusion of interpersonal complications, and most certainly 
in New York, where Neurotica is the Tenth Muse, 
Moreover. there the sense of rivalry is keen no matter on 
what level. or in what sphere. of professionalism; hence. 
in New York. Brakhage’s temperamentality was duly put 
through its paces and yet. happily, not to his or anyone’s 
serious detriment. Economically and artistically, he re- 
peated all his previous patterns: poverty, caprice and 
desperation on one hand; the kindness of friends and 
institutions, the will and the capacity to work, on the 
other. A benefit performance of four of his films was 
held in the auditorium of The Living Theatre. From the 
Creative Film Foundation, which began operating about 
this time. he received a grant whose value in cash terms 
turned out to be less than he had expected; nevertheless, 
a brief film was inaugurated with its help. 

Meanwhile, Brakhage’s mind and heart were involved 
with the idea of turning love into marriage; for some 
while, he was engaged — or at least felt engaged — to 
a young woman from Denver who had come to New 
York to start a theatrical career. Frustration, profession- 
al and private, is usually an artist’s natural, if transient. 
lot. Maybe Brakhage has had a bit more than his share 
of it: anyway. he never married the Denver girl, even 
though he came near it. Till his marriage at the be- 
ginning of 1958, his most serious romance was with her. 
Brakhage has found New York. admittedly, both fas- 
cinating and forbidding. and spasmodically feels drawn 
there. when away. as he used to feel drawn to San 
Francisco. 

Inner and outer crises tempted him away from New 
York following the summer of 1955 (when he had spent 
more than six months there and made Reflections on 
Black and The Wonder Ring) to Los Angeles. In this 
city. he formed a connection with Raymond Rohauer, 
who commissioned what turned out to be Brakhage’s 
best film that. to date. has been exhibited: Flesh of 
Morning. It has his most personal signature by virtual 
necessity because, for the first time. he enacts his own 
protagonist. Because. moreover, he photographed it 
himself without help. it issued as a remarkable tour-de- 
force. and challenges for supremacy any other short 
lyric film I know. 

Nightcats was begun in Los Angeles and completed. 
along with two new, quite brief. films (Daybreak and 
White Eye) during his second sojourn in New York, 
which came in 1956. During this period he also worked 
transiently — but with loyal application — in the book- 
shop managed by his friend. Charles Boultenhouse. Along 
with the beautifully poetic Flesh of Morning and the 
beautifully apt Wonder Ring, which technically form 
his high points, Brakhage is faced, in Nightcats and 
White Eye, by two works directly posing for him the 
artist's ineradicable problem of the threatening gap 
between intention and achievement. meaning and form. 
Both these films are visually tactful; the disturbing qual- 
ity they share. about equally, is the implication of strain- 
ing for a difficult statement in which they fall heroically 
short. 

In Nightcats (his third color film) Brakhage has 
deliberately used real organisms. cats. as color and 
black-and-white abstractions; this dominantly abstract 
method automatically ignores the second-level tension 
produced by feline image and behavior in contrast with 









































the first-level tension composed by pure color-and value- 
relationships. Some of the transitions created by camera 
movement between such abstractions and objects are 
artful. but the basic problem of the proper interrelation 
of levels has not been solved. The same is true ot 
White Eye: the interior/exterior tension between the 
snowy landscape, seen beyond windows, and a_ hand 
inside. attempting to write a love letter, has no lucid 
resolution. Daybreak, on the contrary, is an excellent 
vignette dealing with a highly critical passage in a 
young woman's psychic life even if, photographically 
speaking, it is a bit tame. 

Verbal soundtracks might solve the artistic problems 
of the other two films; as a rule, Brakhage depends 
(for reasons of economy) on rather makeshift musical 
scores, and in his work, music has never been a major 
creative factor. No suspended formal problem of any 
kind handicaps either Reflections on Black or The Won- 
der Ring, the latter of which was made possible by the 
artist, Joseph Cornell, who wished to see a film record 
made of the Third Avenue “El” in New York before 
it ceased operation prior to its demolition. Reflections, 
being purely a psychological fantasy involving a set of 
domestic scenes between lovers, offered a problem in- 
finitely removed from that of the “El” film. Yet Brak- 
hage had no trouble handling both films very competent- 
ly. Entered in the first Creative Film Foundation annual 
competition, Reflections on Black won an award, and 
like other films of Brakhage’s, is now distributed by 
Cinema 16. 

Whatever difficult meaning inheres in the sequence 
of cryptic dumbshows furnished by the domestic partners 
in Reflections is contained entirely in the action itself, 
without such independent formal motivation as Brakhage 
imposed on Nightcats. Again, in The Wonder Ring, 
the color and chiaroscuro, the changing movement of the 
“EI” train and the varied rhythm and texture of images 
seen through the irregular window-glass flow simply 
and naturally from the eyesight of the observer with his 
camera: a passenger enjoying the same views that had 
been available for so many years to countless “El” 
riders. This is a gemlike little film precisely because 
its maker’s tact eliminated the possibility of any pre- 
tentiousness; it has no smallest trace of the artiness 
from which Brakhage’s first color film, Jn Between, 
suffered. 

Loving. his latest film to be released. was made - 
like the still unreleased Anticipation of the Night — 
in Denver in 1957, and is a brief but interesting, and 
very probably unique, exercise in cinematic sensibility; 
we are, say the first few shots, in the woods on a sun- 
shiny day. Then a quick succession of glimpses shows 
us a couple in the throes of unceremonious love-making. 
So close are the images that, while we never doubt what 
is going on, everything seems optically discursive, like 
things seen through half-shut eyes, things seen (as pre- 
occupied lovers would see them) with half or less than 
half conscious recognition of the setting. and sometimes 
upside down; this is because the truer, dominant sen- 
sations are tactile, not optical; and in turn, it is as if the 
growing things see the lovers as a corresponding suc- 
cession of details torn from context, as though the 
human beings. too, could become fluid, vanishing ab- 
stractions. 

A very superior little “essay” in optical psychology, 





Loving is fragmentary when considered beside Flesh of 
Morning. Not only is it much shorter, but also, in 
terms of sexual experience, it is at the antipodes from 
the earlier film, where the young male is alone in a 
state of temptation toward self, surrounded by fetiches 
of the loved girl — and with a camera handy; psy- 
chologically, the camera is identical with the protagonist, 
for as I said, here Brakhage performed the bravura feat 
of enacting the Narcissistic drama himself. The tension 
is simply composed but exquisite in duration: shall he 
or shall he not satisfy himself in the usual way? The 
orgasm approaches like a tragic fate. Though its 
nature somewhat restricts its exhibition, Brakhage had 
the courage to include it among the films he submitted 
to the Brussels international festival, whose prizes are 
yet to be awarded. 

Already, Stan Brakhage has won his special admirers 
and these wish him well in the career that, given even 
moderate good fortune, certainly lies ahead of him. I 
have not yet seen Anticipation of the Night. But the 
young Experimentalist’s program note, accompanying his 
newest film on its flight to Belgium, is so poetically sug- 
gestive that perhaps this monograph can be ended no 
better than with its quotation entire: “The daylight 
shadow of a man in its movement evokes lights in the 
night. A rose bowl, held in hand, reflects both sun and 
moon-like illumination. The opening of a doorway onto 
trees anticipates the twilight into the night. A_ child 
is born on a lawn, born of water, with its promissory 
rainbow, and the wild rose. It becomes the moon and 
the source of all night light. Lights of the night become 
young children playing a circular game. The moon 
moves over a pillared temple to which all lights return. 
There is seen the sleep of the innocents and their animal 
dreams, becoming their amusement, their circular game, 
becoming the morning. The trees change color and lose 
their leaves for the morn, becoming the complexity of 
branches on which the shadow man hangs himself.” 


HANS RICHTER ON THE FUNCTION 
OF FILM HISTORY WRITING 


Dear Mr. Mekas: 

Without having the intention to step into the contro- 
versy between Herman G. Weinberg and Arthur Knight 
about Knight’s book, “The Liveliest Art,” I would like 
to discuss the matter of film history writing in general. 

This question has for me a very practical meaning. 
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As director of the Film Institute at the City College of 
New York, I taught film history to about 3,000 students 
during the Jast 15 years. I did not find a single book 
among the many written on this subject that [I could 
recommend to the students as a reference work. There 
was none then and there still is none today. If this 
seems too harsh a statement, here are my reasons. 

The late Theodore Huff was acknowledged as one of 
the most conscientious fact and date-finders in the realm 
of film history. He was quoted during his lifetime and 
is quoted today as the ideal film historian. On account 
of this quality, | engaged him to give a course in film 
history. His facts and dates were as exact as they 
could be. His success as an instructor, though, was 
negative. At the end of the term, there were few 
students left. 

I use this example not to diminish Huff's standing, 
which I respected, as did the students, but to point out 
that facts and dates, though they are elements of history, 
are not history in the complete sense of the word. His- 
tory has, besides dates and facts, a meaning, several 
meanings, according to its several aspects, and different 
meanings in different periods. The students were finally, 
and perhaps rightly, bored by the facts and dates which 
by themselves meant little and demanded interpretation. 

There were quite a number of film history books earlier 
than Arthur Knight’s. The most intelligent one, “History 
of the Cinema,” by Bardeche and Brasillach, translated 
by Iris Barry, characterizes the shortcomings of all the 
others. Here film history is written from the point of 
view of the newspaper or magazine film critic: there are 
“good” and “bad” films, according to the judgment of 
Messrs B. and B. After you have finished the book, you 
might or you might not agree with their personal tastes 
and preferences. It does not show in the end what 
should have been shown: the story of the film in its 
intellectual or 
emotional, sociological or aesthetic, its implications, etc. 
That B. and B. have limited their horizon mainly to films 
they could see in Paris is another handicap to the 
“historical” approach, similar to the one about which 
Weinberg complains, that Knight has limited his knowl- 
edge of earlier films to the prints available at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York or even to conjecture. 

The fact remains that criticism is not history writing, 
and film history without interpretation in terms of human 
experience, without references deeper than one’s own 


complex twentieth-century structure 


tastes or preferences, is not history but reviewing. 

As I did not intend to offer my students (whose passion 
for film | have learned to respect over these many years) 
reviews instead of history, I outlined for my course the 
history of the film as the kind of struggle one expects 
to see before a form of life takes shape. In this struggle 
a new form of approaching reality appears. Reality is 
made an issue. Realism as a force to make people face 
real issues, as a moral value to awaken people to the 
bitterness of life, to address them as adults. And, paral- 
lel to this. the struggle for a free creative use of the 
medium. How the film fought step by step to overcome 
the purely reproductive use of its machinery (for which 
it was originally invented) and to establish finally an 
original means of expression belonging exclusively to it. 

There is of course the element of personal judgment 
in anything a man writes or says, but depending on 
whether this personal element is based on a conviction 
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— which itself is based on an idea — or arises out of 
mere sentiment, judgment will be objectively valid and 
inspiring or subjectively superfluous and irrelevant. 

To make my point clear in this respect, I would like 
to mention several attempts to approach film through a 
conviction founded on an idea. Though these attempts 
were not exactly planned as film “history,” they con- 
tribute, in my opinion, more to that history than anything 
that has appeared in print so far. The nearest to history 
itself is Dr. Siegfried Kracauer’s “From Caligari to 
Hitler.” Though the book deals with only a limited sec- 
tion of the development of the film, it has a thesis by 
means of which history can be measured and so become 
meaningful: that film is a mirror of the social climate at 
any given time and that film shows very clearly the 
tendencies and changes in a society. On the basis of 
this thesis any individual film can be measured. The 
serious student will experience the function of the social 
forces which shape the course the film is taking. He sees 
history for what it is: a dynamic process. He can deduce 
the influence this process has upon the aesthetic, psycho- 
logical, economic, and other forms the film (as well as 
other mass media) may or may not take. To detect this 
working of history is an asset to his general experience. 

Another example, not connected with history but also 
searching into a meaning of film on the aesthetic level 
is Rudolf Arnheim’s book “Film” (newly published). 
Here Gestalt theory and its psychological implications 
give a key to the aesthetic laws on which the film is 
based. Without the knowledge and the acknowledgment 
of these laws no film history can be written or should 
be written. 

Then there is Guido Aristarco’s book “Storia della 
teoriche del film,” on the development of the aesthetic 
theories of the film. Though not written as a history, it 
offers a valuable contribution to historical writing . . . 
if somebody would care to translate it. Last, may I be 
allowed to mention my own book “Film Enemies of 
Today, Film Friends of Tomorrow” (1929) in which I 
also tried to depict a development of the film as a 
dynamic problem, though from another angle: defining 
the art of the film as a gradual development from its 
purely reproductive stage to a creative one. 

It seems to me that the whole problem which film 
historians must face lies in the fact that there are as yet 
no aesthetic standards for the film. Technical perfec- 
tion? Acting? Yes. Social meaning? Yes. Story sus- 
pense? Yes. Etc. But what the film as a new art form 
fundamentally is and on what criteria a judgment should 
therefore be based is little known; and what is known 
of it is either not learned or disregarded. 

As more and more colleges and universities integrate 
film (usually along with radio and television) into the 
regular academic program, thereby acknowledging film 
as a twentieth-century means of communication and as 
a psychological force of the first order, it can only be 
hoped that sooner or later someone who combines the 
qualities of a scholar with the imagination of an artist 
will coordinate all the dates and facts into a compre- 
hensive meaning. Till then serious students of film 
should beware of the voice of the so-called film critic. 
The best they can learn from him is skepticism. 


HANS RICHTER 
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THREE FILM TUNES UNDERGO A 
METAMORPHOSIS — BY GAIL KUBIK 


How many readers of these notes could identify these 
titles: Twenty-one Miles, (an English war-time docu- 
mentary shown here in 1943), The World at War (a 
feature-length film made by the United States Govern- 
ment in 1942), Alr Pattern Pacific (a short film made 
in 1944 by the United States Air Force)? Not many, 
certainly. Even if—miracle of miracles—some musi- 
cally-minded filmgoers did see, and now remember one 
of those three films, would they, more than a dozen 
years later, remember the film’s musical score? Two 
people—not likely more—might: Bosley Crowther, the 
Times’ film critic, who, when reviewing The World at 
War, had very kind words to say about the music; and 
Sigmund Spaeth, who in 1943 was President of the 
National Association of American Composers and Con- 
ductors—a group that cited the music in The World at 
War as “the best documentary film score” of the year. 
Lastly, would even Mr. Crowther or Dr. Spaeth, unless, 
perhaps, they have memorized Claire Reis’ “Composers 
in America’, know now, in 1958, the name of the com- 
poser of those scores? 

The $64,000 questions posed above relate to my 
Third Symphony which I wrote in the fall of 1956 for 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the Philharmonic Symphony. 
First of all, 1 was the composer of those three film 
scores. And secondly, each one of those scores contribu- 
ted a tune to the Third Symphony: the beginning of the 
long trumpet melody of the Symphony's slow movement 
comes from Twenty-one Miles; the second section of 
the same movement, marked mi/sterioso, first was heard 
thirteen years ago in Air Pattern Pacific—accompanying 
shots showing the malaria-infested jungles of the South 
Pacific; an “industrial” sequence from The World at 
War supplied several short tunes to the Masquerade, 
last movement of the Symphony. 

Although I have written a good many hours of dra- 
matic music for the collaborative, mass audience fields 
radio, films, an “opera piccola” for television—it should 
not be assumed that cach one of these dramatic, func- 
tional scores serves as a treasure-trove of great, mem- 
orable tunes, all to emerge eventually in one of the 
purely musical forms like a symphony or sonata. Not 
at all. Nor is a composer, somehow, cutting corners by 
this re-use of musical materials. It can be said cate- 
gorically that this reshaping of materials is infinitely 
more painful and difficult than the “dreaming up” of 
new tunes. For the composer must be sure now that his 
thinking—and his tunes—are totally adjusted to the 
new demands of the absrtact form, and that he has 
cleared his mind—and those film tunes—of attitudes 
essentially grounded in a dramatic, non-abstract func- 
tion. Depending only on itself, and being a language 

unto itself, abstract music cannot convincingly support 
excessive emotionalism or theatricality since these quali- 
ties suggest a situation in which music is a secondary 


factor. The problem, then, of the use in my Third 
Symphony of materials that were originally theatrical 
has been to pare away from them any suggestion of the 
cmctionalism, theatricality, or story-telling quality which 
they originally had. Whereas in the film score these 
tunes were at best “bit players” contributing but to the 
mood and atmosphere of the total dramatic story, in 
the symphony they are leading characters occupying the 
center of the stage and acting out dramatic roles that 
are every bit as real to the composer as were the flesh 
and blood creations of the writers of those htree docu- 
mentary films. 

The reader may wonder, then, just why I have turned 
to those earlier scores for materials to be used in a 
large scale, abstract work like a symphony. The answer 
is really quite simple. A composer loves a// his children 
and he is not happy until they a// are properly clothed 
and fed, sent off to college and, in short, are fully pre- 
pared to make their own way in the world. If, as has 
happened with my scores for Gerald McBoing-Boing, 
The Memphis Belle or last year’s The Desperate Hours, 
a dramatic child of mine seems likely to enjoy a reason- 
able, normal span of life, having made a viable con- 
tribution to a dramatic work that in its totality adds to 
the country’s cultural life, then that child’s father is apt 
to be quite content with his offspring’s life expectancy. 

But for all those dramatic children who, for what- 
ever reason, stand in danger of an early demise, the com- 
poser-parent is always, if only unconsciously, on the 
watch for the opportunity to rescue them. My Third 
Symphony has, it seems, provided a new home for three 
brain-children of mine. I hope they will enjoy their 
new life. 


FROM CALIGARI TO HITLER TO THIS 


THE CAPTAIN FROM KOEPENICK (1956). Produced 
by Real-Film, Hamburg, a Gyula Trebitsch production; di- 
rected by Helmut Kautner; scenario by Kiiutner and Cark Zuck- 
mayer, from Zuckmayer's stage play; photographed by Albert 
Benitz; music by Bernard Eichhorn. Cast: Heinz Ruhmanno, 
Hannelore Schroth, Martin Held, Erich Schellow, Ilse Fursten- 
berg, Leonard Steckel, Walter Giller, Friedrich Domin, Willy 
A. Kleinau. 

“DER HAUPTMANN VON KOPENICK (1931) 
was fashioned by Richard Oswald after Carl Zuckmayer’s 
1928 play of the same title — a play built around the 
true story of the famous cobbler Wilhelm Voigt, who 
made the world of 1906 realize the absurdities of 
Prussian militarism. . . 

“Following the play closely, the film goes far in its 
criticism of Prussian police methods under the Kaiser. 
The police, not content with refusing a passport to the 
old jailbird Voigt, expel him from every town as an 
undesirable unemployed. It is a vicious circle. . .: if he 
had a job, the authorities would give him a passport, 
but since he has none, he cannot get a job. The passport 
becomes his obsession (an obsession millions of Euro- 
peans persecuted under Hitler would find quite under- 
standable). In his despair, the ingenious cobbler finally 
decides to capitalize on the spell any officer’s uniform 
casts over German soldiers and civilians alike. He buys 
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a worn-out uniform and dons it in a men’s room from 
which he emerges as a demigod. His disguise is more 
than transparent: but who would dare to scrutinize a 
magic phenomenon?’ The self-appointed captain marches 
two squads of soldiers . . . to the town hall of Kopenick. 
arrests the dazed top officials ‘by order of his Majesty’ 
. and then asks for the passport office, the real ob- 
jective of his military expedition. Alas, there is no pass- 
port office in Kopenick. Voigt throws in the sponge 
and slips away. But the story of his exploit leaks out. 
and the whole world laughs at the ‘captain of Kopenick.’ 
The film emphasizes particularly the authentic fact that 
the Kaiser, too, had a good laugh. At the end, the 
cobbler surrenders to the police. He is soon pardoned 
and granted the coveted passport — by order of his 
Majesty. 
“An uncertain blend of satire and comedy, this film 
ridicules German awe of the uniform and at the 
same time justifies Prussian militarism as such. For 
the Kaiser's laughter as well as his indulgent pardon 
reduces the whole chain of absurdities to minor short- 
comings of a sound and strong regime, which can well 
afford to tolerate them. One sequence, moreover, suggests 
that these shortcomings spring from the very Weltan- 
schauung which is also the source of Prussia’s power. 
Voigt, shocked by a new order of expulsion, shows it 
to his warm-hearted brother-in-law Friedrich, who has 
tried hard to rehabilitate him. Friedrich is a town clerk 
imbued with pride of the fatherland, the army, the 
Kaiser. He considers ill luck what the other resents as 
a flagrant injustice. Their discussion develops into a 
clash of two concepts of authority, and as Voigt freely 
voices his exasperation, Friedrich retorts: I refuse, and 
I am not even allowed to listen to you. We are governed 
by justice. And when you are crushed, you just have 
to submit to it. You have to keep quiet. Then you will 
still belong to us. 

“This outburst of a born authoritarian is recorded 
without a shadow of irony. In addition, the film tends 
to prove that Voigt lives up to Friedrich’s tenets. To- 
wards the end, when examined by the police, he declares 
that his desire to be buried in native soil kept him from 
crossing the borders to safety. This unwilling rebel still 
ardently wants to ‘belong.’ That in the core of his soul 
he is as militaristic-minded as his brother-in-law follows 
conclusively from the very last scene, which resumes the 
motif of the film’s opening shots: a column of soldiers 
moving along to the sound of a military band. Voigt, 
now a free man with a passport, comes upon the soldiers 
and, his feet electrified, marches off in their company. 
The Friedrichs win out.” * 

Twenty-five years later, Kopenick has been remade 
again. ** 

Given the gala-performance treatment as the opening 
film in the Museum of Modern Art retrospective, “Past 
and Present: A Selection of German Films 1896-1957,” 
and presented as the opening film at the first San Fran- 
cisco Film Festival, the new version is frighteningly like 
the original. The few changes are mostly technical and 
economic (e.g.. color, opulent sets). and serve chiefly 
to dujl whatever impact the original had. to “romanticize” 
the theme and to make it even more remote and “charm- 

Siegfried Kracauer From Caligari to Hitler pp. 229-30 
Princeton University Press, 1947 


* Oswald had remade it in Hollywood in the late Thirties 
I Was A Criminal, starring Albert Basserman 
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ing.” And the captain, performed with gentle melancholy 
by comic Heinz Ruhmann, still would be happy to die 
for his fatherland; and he still jumps back into march. 
step when the soldiers come by at the end of the film, 
After Hitler, Buchenwald, and Nuremburg, Carl Zuck- 
mayer is still at it, providing militarists with comfortable 
chuckles. Dr. Kracauer said it (see above): a timid 
heresy. It’s a shame, but neither Kautner nor Zuckmayer 


is getting any bolder. ROBERT HUGHES 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 


Screenplay and direction. by Richard Brooks; produced by 
Pandro S. Berman; associate producer, Kathryn Hereford; 
adaptation by Julius J. and Phillip G. Epstein from the novel 
by Feodor Dostoevski; music by Bronislau Kaper; photography 
by John Alton; editing by John Dunning. An Avon Produc- 
tion released by M.G.M. In the cast: Yul Brynner, Maria 
Schell, Claire Bloom, Lee J. Cobb, Richard Basehart, Albert 
Salmi, William Shatner, Judith Evelyn, and others. 

It used to be fashionable to attack film versions of 
famous novels for their indifference to source. Literary 
properties, mauled and cynically ravished beyond recog- 
nition by the Hollywood mill, were almost by custom 
an earmark of our cinema. Now all this is changed. 
Hollywood is literate, it realizes a market of parvenu 
intellectuals, and the filmed classic is reborn in a ter- 
rible beauty — it is swelled with prestige. The credits 
to this M.G.M. production of “The Brothers Karamazov” 
(quasi-Rouault backgrounds are the tip-off) are careful 
to note that the film adheres to the translation by Con- 
stance Garnett. We have come a long way — as far 
as the Modern Library, in fact — but since Hollywood 
has neither artistry nor scholarship, we are still doomed. 
Our tools are precision-engineered, the best in the world, 
but they are blunt. The task demands delicacy, penetra- 
tion, nerve, ruthlessness of quite a different sort from 
what Hollywood traditionally offers. Lacking these, we 
can at least claim respect, and if we are fated to err, it 
shall now be on the side of reverence. The question 
remains whether Dostoevski (or Tolstoy or Melville or 
Bronte or Stendhal or James) can be filmed at all, but 
the question of what the film can do is seldom answered 
by what Hollywood does, has done, or is likely to do. 

This version of “The Brothers” is, in its total effect, 
very much like the recent film of “War and Peace” — 
an expensive, parade-dress surface, physically impeccable, 
appliquéd to the last troika with period detail, swathed 
in a color scheme that dyes passion several psychological 
shades of red, and decked out with a roster of players 
stretching to infinity. Both films, for all their failings, 
cast upon us the burden of their good intentions; they 
are neither cynically perpetrated nor, on the whole, are 
they vulgar, and in view of the inevitability of failure it 
would be idle to complain that Hollywood has again 
missed the mark. 

In War and Peace, the problem of adapting the most 
massive of novels was addressed in its simplest terms; 
Vidor photographed the plot, or most of it. We were 
given a series of tableaux which the film methodically 
turned, one after another, like pages of illustrations, until 
we reached the end. In The Brothers Karamazov, the 
director and scenarist, Richard Brooks, has. obviously 
tried for something more. He has not hesitated to move 
in on his characters and, where their personalities ac- 
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commodate familiarity, he crowds them. Thus, broadly 
speaking, the most accessible elements of the book com- 
prise the screenplay, i.e., Dmitri’s lust. his jealousy, but 
not his dream or his purification. 

Brooks, as befits a director of his temperament. at- 
tempts to root his subject in violence and sensation. One 
of his opening shots is a lurid one of Feodor Pavlovitch 
drunkenly tightening cords about the wrists of a giddy 
and rather contemporary blonde. Theoretically. this is 
an O.K. gambit; it can be squared with Dostoevski. 
But, as it turns out, one cannot express Dostoevskian 
concepts in sign language without reducing them to the 
terms of the clinical casebook, or worse. ihe romantic 
allegory. As the film unfolds, the characters are brought 
into relief as recognizable types out of some eternal 
fiction — notably Dmitri (the fool for love). Grushenka 
(the ambiguous inamorata), Katya (the vengeful wo- 
man). Ivan (the confused intellectual). On this level. 
the film proceeds competently enough and even com- 
mands one or two convincing passages — the hand-kissing 
scene between Katya and Grushenka. and Smerdyakov’s 
confession to Ivan. 

Where it all begins to crack is the trial scene: here 
the script can escape neither the prerogatives of literary 
form nor the irreducible issues they preserve. For now 
all that has gone before must rise to support the meaning 
of what is spoken, and a film which has asked no 
questions cannot give answers. “There must be a God. 
that’s all” is an answer to nothing. As uttered here by 
the exhausted Ivan. it rings like a mocking slogan in a 
dialectical void — signaling both the earnestness and 
failure of the whole venture. The film’s stride. which 
had been surprisingly vigorous. breaks at this point. 
We are given a few lame scenes showing Dmitri making 
his peace with the Snegiryovs (an episode bogged in the 
kind of sentiment that casts Ilusha in the wan tradition 
of all Metro sickbed children) — then a fade-out on 
the departing lovers. Highly wrought turbulence. death- 
knell solemnity, pious emergence into calm: by this de- 
clension is spirituality manifest in the four-star feature. 
The Brothers Karamazov is Hollywood at its 
meritorious. 


most 


The performances, either through uncertain casting or 
the inequalities of the script, achieve no unity or style 
or attack. Perhaps the most failure is Yul 
Brynner’s as Dmitri. A lightweight actor with a swash- 
buckling talent, he occupies the center of this dark 
film in a contribution chiefly physical; he conveys some 
of the role’s sensual elegance, but nothing of its manic 


serious 


stresses. Maria Schell. full of gurgles and smiles. wears 
a babushka, dances gypsy-fashion, and makes quite an 
acceptable Grushenka. The director rather dotes upon 
her. as upon Albert Salmi as Smerdyakov: their scenes 
are expanded with relish. and these two performances 
are the most forceful ones in the film. Richard Basehart. 
although struggles creditably with the 
bones of Ivan Karamazov; the part has been all but 
sacrificed, yet the actor is able to suggest acute mental 
suffering. His, it seems, is an independent effort against 
great odds. not the least of which is his own appearance. 


miscast. bare 


Which evokes the quizzical country cousin someone 
more like Kalganov than Ivan. As Katya. Claire Bloom 
approaches the ideal and makes the most of her chances, 
which are not many and include, besides. a few ignom- 


inious descents (“Oh, Dmitri, what's happened to us?”). 
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Lee J. Cobb plays the old Karamazov with his customary 
stentorian vehemence. With Basehart and Miss Bloom, 
he seems to have been left by the director to fend for 
himself, and his playing is a juicy amalgam of Johnny 
Friendly and the Yiddish Art Theater. As for Alyosha, 
his position is somewhat honorary; he appears as a 
draped figure of hovering solicitude and some inscrut- 
ability; now and then he lays on a restraining hand, tears 
rise repeatedly is his eyes. He is impersonated, with no 
pretensions whatever, by a young actor named William 
Shatner, who, it is safe to guess. will have no truck with 


the teen-age trade. ARLENE CROCE 


"HENRY V" IN SUPERSCOPE 


The Rank Organization has reissued Henry Vin 
Superscope, a marvelous new process that decapitates 
the actors whenever they are rash enough to stand up. 
The past five years have accustomed us to the spectacle 
of old films trimmed for the new ratios of the wider 
(though not proportionally higher) 
case of Olivier’s film, where every shot is framed ac- 
cording to preordained plan, this sort of tinkering proves 
ruinous. One of the film’s pleasures. you will remember. 
is the moment on, the field of when the 
English archers release a flight of arrows which are 
seen to hover in the air like a black cloud and then 
descend like rain into the ranks of the charging knights. 
The archers are there, all right. and so are the knights. 
But the black cloud — the unforgettable single image - 

is gone, forever, we fear. The print. we might add. lacks 


screen, but in the 


Agincourt 


the clarity of the original. and so the descent of the 
arrows, too, is not particularly noticeable. At the screen- 
ing we attended, they just shot off somewhere above 
the proscenium arch. up into the dark of the theater, and. 


for all we know. are flying still. 


THE FILM SOCIETY SCENE 


Edited by Robert Hughes and Gideon Bachmann 


FILM SOCIETIES AND FILM EDUCATION 

A little while ago, over the Chicago educational television 
station, Frank Lloyd Wright was matched against Carl Sand 
Alistair Cocke refereed. At the end of the program, 
as the visuals went off, the voices continued long enough for 
here, Carl, before 


burg. 


Let's get out of 
An apt comment on public 
include nothing but 
it could apply 
youthful film 


Wright's parting blow 
somebody starts telling the truth 
which, though they may 
whole truth 


utterances 
the truth, seldom contain the 
statements about the 


also to many 


movement in this country. The 


f£enerous 


society whole truth’ about 
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film societies, from one point of view at least, is that they 
only occasionally and uncertainly fulfill their obvious function 
in regard to education in film. 

Societies are a vital rung on a kind of ladder of film interest 
and sophistication, extending from the largely undiscriminating 
and inarticulate audiences of a mass entertainment to those 
who earn their living in one aspect or another of the film 
field. In addition to making available a repertory of important 
films for study and enjoyment, film societies frequently re- 
present the first informal step toward greater information, 
perception, and judgment about film. The final formal training 
for professional film-makers, critics, teachers, and librarians 
and, to a lesser extent, a general education in film-as-art for 
future community leaders are provided increasingly by col- 
leges and universities. In an intermediate position and com- 
plementing these two activities are the high school units in 
“photoplay appreciation,” the non-credit adult education cours- 
es employing various approaches to film, the serious film 
books, journals, and reviews, and the film organizations, con- 
ventions, and festivals. 

Many film societies may reject the assumption that what 
they are or should be engaged in is education. As a teacher 
by training and instinct, I see this function as the primary 
reason for their existence. Though the operation of a society 
as a sort of non-profit art theater may be justified in com- 
munities which have no other access to recent foreign features, 
this 1s only one facet of what I conceive the film society's 
role to be. Granted that societies are teaching film, through 
the tilms they show, if in no other way, that they are teaching 
and fow they are teaching it must be considered. Though 
there are a variety of rewarding approaches to film study, it 
is important that the leaders of each society have a clear idea 
and some conviction about their goals. The “how” can be 
discussed here in terms of film teaching methods in use today 
and activities compatible with the scope and within the re- 
sources of many societies. Basically, there seem to be four 
ways to learn about films — screen them, talk about them, 
read and write about them, and make them. 

In the continuum suggested earlier, film societies can pick 
up the art house patron and through a thoughtful arrangement 
of films foster cumulative knowledge and analytical and 
critical skills. The programming need not be overly academic 
but it could include several short, specific series, as opposed 
or in addition to the full season potpourri now prevalent. 
These series could be devoted to types of film — e.g., the 
documentary (including, perhaps, examples of the influence 
of documentary purposes and techniques on the fiction film), 
the experimental film (with comparisons, implied through 
arrangement, between the French avantgarde of the Twenties 
and the American surrealist and abstract films of the recent 
postwar period); or to subspecies of the fiction film — e.g., 
the Western (as fact and myth, from The Covered Wagon 
through Shane), the crime melodrama (possibly with cross- 
cultural comparisons among British, French, and American 
films, following the lead given by Wolfenstein and Leites in 
“Movies: A Psychological Study’’). Or there could be series 
organized around films on the same subject, reflecting various 
national and individual viewpoints — e.g., on war (In Which 
We Serve, Battle of the Rails, A Walk in the Sun, Paisan), 
on the city (Rien que les heures, Berlin, The City, Symphony 
of a City, Waverly Steps). Other series could survey im- 
portant actors or screen characters (the changing role of the 
heroine in American films, from the Pollyanna girl, through 
the vamp, the flapper, the exotic sophisticate, to the big 
bosom), or the work of a particular director, or country, or 
period. The possibilities are endless and only partially ex- 
plored to date. With care and imagination the variety neces- 
sary to entice the more casual members, who help pay the 
way for the devout, can be maintained within this sort of 
organized approach. 


When orderly programming is combined with brief but 
helpful introductions to each film — preparing the audience 
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for the kind of film they are about to see, its significance ip 
the total corpus of film, and what to look for — and the 
possibility for discussion afterwards, another level of in. 
formal education is achieved. The introductions may well 
be personal (based on a pre-viewing of each film) rather than 
profound or erudite (which usually means cribbed). The 
discussions, too, can “take the people from where they are,” 
as educators say, since there are many ways to talk about films, 
At any rate, a good discussion leader seems to me more 
important to the success of the discussion than a film “au- 
thority.’ Societies need not be discouraged if enly a few 
people stay to talk; the values here are qualitative and every 
teacher ultimately justifies his career in terms of a handful 
of students. 

Program notes are frequently used in place of spoken in- 
troductions and can certainly be used in addition to them. 
Sometimes program notes can establish the general character- 
istics and contributions of a national period (the German films 
of the Twenties, for example) with the introduction then 
confined to the particular example shown (The Last Laugh). 
Research for and writing of these notes (as well as preparation 
of the introductions and for leading post-screening discussions) 
can be one of the most valuable learning experiences provided 
by the society and should be distributed among the members, 
These activities are in a clear sense educational and, as any 
teacher will testify, there is no better way to learn than to 
teach. Preparation of this sort requires a familiarity with the 
literature about film and should lead to the compilation of 
bibliographies of locally available materials and perhaps a 
beginning collection of research tools owned by the society — 
books, periodicals, program netes from other societies, three- 
by-five reference cards, and other scholarly paraphernalia. The 
widespread notion that information about film is esoteric and 
inaccessible must be broken down. Even small public and 
college libraries have a sampling of the key books, reference 
works, and journals from the large and not insubstantial body 
of writing on the esthetics, history, and social function of film. 

Finally, the making of films, however modest in scale, is 
one of the best forms of education in film. This does not 
mean training for professional film-making but rather part of 
a general cultural education in what film is and how it 
works. The value of making films in order to understand film 
has become increasingly apparent to me in my own teaching. 
In a course in the history of film, our first unit covers the 
efforts and accidents of the pioneers — Mélies, Porter, Griffith 
—~ who gradually discovered a visual narrative method that 
has become the basis of film communication. Students who 
have not experienced in the basic production courses the prob- 
lems of making a clear and coherent statement on the screen 
usually understand this pericd of film history only vaguely 
and, at best, intellectually. In fact, they can account for many 
of the awkward stages in the evolution of film form only by 
attributing an obtuseness and simple-mindedness to pre-1958 
film-makers. Those who have had the experience of making 
their own films, on the other hand, find the experimentation 
and growth which mark the history of film very real and ex- 
citing. They know at first hand that visual continuity is not 
as easy as it looks when you lean back in your theater seat. 
Furthermore, they understand that it is the central concern of 
film, what Eisenstein explored so imaginatively under the 
heading of montage. What might appear as abstruse theory 
to audiences can be seen even by novice film-makers as attempts 
at concrete solutions to obvious problems. Most societies 
would find it possible to organize a small production group — 
a camera with an instruction booklet, some film, and an 
aversion to “home movies” are the only indispensables — and 
it will become apparent to the members who take part that 
film-making, combined with screening, talking, reading and 
writing, is an invaluable way to increase one’s understanding 
and enjoyment of film. 

This plea has grown out of self-interest, of course, as do 
most cries for reformation and progress. If university film 
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teachers could have as students those who had participated in 
some of the film society activities outlined above, could have 
such film societies on their campuses to supplement classroom 
work, and could feel that through film societies students would 
be able to continue their education in film after leaving college, 
their work would be both easier and more rewarding. 

The more altruistic and important point, however, is that 
both film societies and film teachers recognize their inter- 
connected function. Together they must raise the literacy rate 
in this new motion-picture language and work to help pro- 
vide audiences, filmmakers, critics, and teachers well educated 
in film. At the moment this seems to me an infinitely more 
pressing need than the producticn of an isolated-few, better 
films. Meeting it could provide a climate in which a whole 
era of film creativity, as well as scholarship and criticism, 
would begin. JACK C. ELLIS 


Jack C. Ellis, former president of AFFS and currently editor of its 
Newsletter, teaches film at Northwestern University. 


FOURTH AFFS CONVENTION: NEW YORK, 

APRIL 10-12 

The Convention opens Thursday, April 10, at the Museum 
of the City of New York with a screening of archives prints, 
among them Kiehle Wampe. The afterncon will be devoted 
to a business meeting. That evening there will be a symposium 
on research, erganized and led by Richard Griffith with 
several prominent film historians and theorists participating. 
Both the symposium and the screening which follows it will 
take place at the World Affairs Center auditorium. 

Friday morning, April 11, there will be a screening at the 
Museum of Modern Art of an important film or films from 
the Museum’s non-circulating collection. The rest of the 
morning will be devoted to the final business meeting at the 
Donnell Library. Later that afternoon there will be a screening 
at the World Affairs Center, followed by a symposium on 
critics and criteria, organized and led by Cecile Starr with 
several of the judges for the 1958 Flaherty awards participating 
and reviewing their selections. 

Saturday morning, April 12, there will be a screening at the 
St. David’s School; and that afternoon at the same place there 
will be a symposium on the experimental film, organized and 
led by Robert Hughes, including a screening and a discussion 
of the programming of these films with several outstanding 
experimental film-makers participating. 

In addition to the above, there will be a number of special 
events, sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art and Cinema 
16, to which AFFS members will be invited. 

Full details on the screenings and the symposia may be 
obtained from the American Federation of Film Societies, 1209 
West Jarvis, Chicago 26, Illinois. 


RECOMMENDED FILM BOOKS 

The first selection of the jointly sponsored AFFS- 
"Film Culture’ project ‘Recommended Film Books’’ is 
Arthur Knight's "The Liveliest Art,'’ published by 
Macmillan at $7.50. 

This book has been praised by Richard Griffith as 
“the most comprehensive, up-to-date survey of the 
film now available in English and indispensable to 
students of the contemporary screen." There is and 
will be disagreement about some of Mr. Knight's opin- 
ions (and even about his approach: what Parker Tyler 
calls an “‘anti-art'’ bias), but "The Liveliest Art'’ is 
likely to remain for some time a valuable introduction 
to film history. This book, like future ‘Recommended 
Film Books,’ is available to AFFS members and to 
“Film Culture’ subscribers at a discount of one-third 
of the list»price. Send $5.45 to American Federation 
of Film Societies, 1209 West Jarvis, Chicago 26, Il- 


linois. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

There are still a few seats available on the EUROPEAN 
FILM ARCHIVES TOUR, organized by Gideon Bachmann 
in cooperation with the American Federation of Film Societies, 
which will tour seven European countries this July, viewing 
films not available in the USA at the various national film 
archives. The archives and the local film society federations 
are cooperating in arranging screenings and meetings with 
film directors and stars for the American group, who will 
also visit studios and attend such cultural events as the 
Brussels World’s Fair. Want to combine a leisurely steamer 
trip down the Rhine with Chaplins, Stroheims and Viscontis ? 
Request the illustrated “EFAT’ folder from Travel & Study, 
681 Lexington, New York City, which is in charge of the 
mechanics of the tour. 


"50 YEARS OF ITALIAN CINEMA." Profusely 
illustrated, $7.50. Also, "50 Years of Italian Opera 
and Ballet.’ Lavishly illustrated in b/w and color, $10. 
(Published by Carlo Bestetti, Rome). American edi- 
tions edited by Herman G. Weinberg. Send check 
or money order to Marcello Maestro, 41 Charlton St., 
New York 14, N. Y. (WAtkins 4-4793) 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG of books on cinema. 
Larry Edmunds Book Shop, Dept. C., 6658 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, California. 


FILM AND TV MUSIC, a publication devoted to the 
music in theatrical and non-theatrical films. Analyses 
of current scores, composers’ notes, score quotations, 
reviews, records and other subjects in the field. Pub- 
lished by the National Film Music Council, 845 West 
End Avenue, New York 25, New York. Five issues a 
year — $3.50. Back issues available. 


As editors, we have taken upon ourselves the duties relating 
directly to the publication of this magazine. But the ultimate 
realization of our aims will largely depend upon the response and 
effective financial support of our readers. You can help us by 
being our sponsor. 


Film Culture is not a private enterprise: it is the common under- 
taking of all those who are concerned with the development of a 
genuine cinematic culture in our country. 


SPONSORS 


James Ageej, Hans Richter, Jerome Hill, Siegfried Kracauer, 
Contemporary Films, Inc., Lewis Jacobs, Helen Levitt, Gordon Hen- 
dricks, George C. Stoney, Louis and Bebe Barron, Amos Vogel, 
Felix Marti-Ibanez, Elodie Osborn, Herman G. Weinberg, Sidney 
Berkowitzi, Peter Hollander, Willard Van Dyke, Edwy B. Lee, 
Thomas Brandon, George Capsis, Robert Harrison, Richard Kraft, 
Len Lye, Francis Lee, David Flaherty, Frances Flaherty, Roger 
Tilton, Robert R. Vickrey, Richard S. Brummer, A. P. Fenin, 
William S. Kenly, Donald Phelps, Henwar Rodakiewicz, Robert M. 
Campbell, Arthur Knight, Albert Lewin, Film Directions, Inc., 
Rosalind Kossoff, Martin Kamin, P. G. Krishnayya, Edward Har- 
rison, Paul Falkenberg, Shirley Clarke, Salvatore T. Covino, 
James E. Davis, Francisco Forcade, Alexander Hammid, Daniele 
Lusa, Sondra Berkowitz. 
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CREATIVE FILM SOCIETY 


1a 


1700 N. Lima Street, Burbank, Californ 


We are proud to announce for the first time in the history of 
EXPERIMENTAL FILM DISTRIBUTION the availability, for 
both renta! and sale, of ALL OF THE ABSTRACT FILMS 
by JOHN AND JAMES WHITNEY. 
"| believe the Whitney brothers have done the most im- 
portant work in the (abstract film) field and are on the 
road with the most fertile conception." 

—EDWARD STEICHEN 
Perhaps foremost in the non-objective group of film-makers 
today are the Whitney brothers, winners of two Guggen- 
heim grants. —ARTHUR KNIGHT 
Films: EARLY FILMS, CELERY STALKS, HOT HOUSE, i 
WANT TO LINGER, EGYPTIAN PHANTASY, THIRD 
MAN THEME, MOZART RONDO, DOWN HOME RAG, 
CHIMES BLUES, YANTRA DRAWINGS, FIVE FILM EXER- 
CISES. 
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16, Dept 


non-objective 


films, one hundred and twenty 
titles by more than seventy film 


artists. 
poetic 
expressionist symbolist hand-drawn 


FC, 175 Lexington Avenue, New 


pendent, avantgarde and poetic 
York 16, N. Y. 


America's largest and most com- 
prehensive rental library of inde- 
Free catalog: Cinema 


synthetic sound 


surrealist 


EXPERIMENTAL FILMS FROM CINEMA 16 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS 


XH | 


For the Finest in Films 
Features: 

ON THE BOWERY 
LOUISIANA STORY 


MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORY 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
Han's Richter's 

8x 8 

DREAMS THAT MONEY 
CAN BUY 
PASSIONATE PASTIME 
Shirley Clarke's 

IN PARIS PARKS 

A MOMENT OF LOVE 
Charles Guggenheim's 
A CITY DECIDES 

THE BIG CITY 


Plus the British Film Institute's 


FREE CINEMA FILMS 
and 

all BIS and 

National Film Board of 
Canada releases. 
Request our 
complete catalog: 
CONTEMPORARY 
FILMS, INC. 


Dept. FC, 13 East 37 Street, 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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CINEMA NUOVO 


CINEMA NUOVO 


The most important Italian 
periodical of cinematic cub 
ture. Edited by Guido Aris 
tarco, published by Gian 
giacomo Feltrinelli. Yearly 
subscription: 4,600 Italian 
liras. CINEMA NUOVO, Via 
Fatebenefratelli 15, Milano, 
Italy. 


Articles, essays, screenplays, 
reports; the life of the Italian 
cinema; the mirror of cinema 
in the world; the magazine 
that publishes the "Diary of 
Cesare Zavattini." 


has recently published writ 
ings by Luchino Visconti 
Roberto Rossellini, Georges 
Sadoul, Paddy Chayefsky, 


Bela Balazs, Charles Chaplin, 
Michelangelo Antonioni, 
Marie Seton, André Bazin, 
Luigi Chiarini, Carlo Liazani, 
Joris lvens, and others. 
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